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A Good Critic is a Writer Plus 


HERE are flocks of literary teachers in this country; in my collegiate days 

I sat beneath the most famous of them in three great universities, but none 
of them could teach professional writing because none of them were profes- 
sionals: they were academic, very conventional, estranged from life. As for 
our successful writers, many of whom have given advice to beginners—with 
hardly an exception they are worse teachers than the professors. 

The competent critic-writer is an uncommon human type. A writer 
effective at self-expression is most likely to be feeble at analysis and so not a 
good teacher. A critic who can systematize conduct, isolate faults, appraise, 
will not understand why the human soul overflows and how. A teacher, on 
the other hand, who can both understand the creative afflatus and analyze and 
order the material it works with—he is a really useful kind of freak and such I 
have always wanted to be. And I’m still at it. 

The results? Just before sitting down to write this announcement I 
learned that the Woman’s Home Companion had bought a story of mine 
entitled, ‘New Wings,’ which I wrote this summer. I have sold my own stories 
before—three straight once to the Saturday Evening Post, several to Collter’s, 
and occasionally I have written and sold a pot boiler to demonstrate some point 
about writing to my students. 

As for my clients: Well, in the same mail with the news from the Home 
Companion | find a letter from one of the most vigorous young women writers 
in America. She has published two novels and many stories and articles. Every- 
body knows of her. Her letter announces the sale of a serial-book to 
Cosmopolitan. 

“This is my best book,’’ the author writes me. “I am very thankful to 
you for the inspiring course in plotting you gave me in the beginning, showing 
me how to plot right through to the end. I wrote it, too, as you urged; I threw 
off the shackles of fear about the result and wrote furiously, terribly, then 
revised. This system is absolutely the only one for me now.” 

Another novel, by Marjorie B. Paradis, her third, whose pages I reviewed 
in a pre-final draft, has just sold to the exacting House of Harper’s. 

Another woman writer now studying with me, will have a story in 
September Delineator. Richards Vidmer, who studied with me last winter, has 
just sold his first story to the Saturday Evening Post. The last three successive 
issues of Short Stories have each contained a story written by a man I have 
trained—three different writers! Their names, if you wish them, on request. 
And so on. 

And all this when everybody says the literary market is dead! It’s dead 
only for dead writers. Would you like to come alive? Then do what the 
others did: send for my pamphlet, “‘How I Work With Writers.’’ It’s free. 
Drop me a line and I'll mail it. If you add that you're really excited and 
willing to work, I'll include a personal word. I won't urge you to “write at 
once while the pamphlets last,’’ for I have plenty of them. If the facts given 
above don’t interest you, don’t write. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor 
of Collier’s; author of “‘Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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DEAR EpIToR: 

After reading “Writers’ Wives” in the 
August issue, I took stock of my typewriter- 
pounding-husband’s qualities, and, much to 
my surprise, I find I wouldn’t trade him for 
the most successful bond salesman I know 
with a yacht thrown in. 

Regarding the concluding line about the 
purple bathing suit, the chorus girl and the 
giggle, let me tell you I have taken heed. 
Today I picked up a slinky sea green neg- 
ligee that costs enough to come under Art 
in any young writer-husband’s monthly 
bills. 

But I’ve lain awake nights worrying 
about the “giggle.” Should I write Dor- 
othy Dix? Or can you help? 

LucreT1A PHELpPs, Asheville, N. C. 




















Dear EpIiror: 


In the first place, I know you are too much of 
a gentleman to publish my name to this, so let 
me tell you that story you published in August 
about “Writers’ Wives’ makes me want to subsi- 
dize you for the rest of your breezy editorial life. 

“Purple bathing suits and a giggle,” indeed! 
Well, my ex-husband was a writer and he cer- 
tainly did everything the author of “Writers’ 
Wives” (heaven pity them!) said. I would sooner 
have a monkey in the house than a writer-hus- 
band. Not that I mean to be disrespectful to 
yourself or the magazine... . 

WRITTEN EQuaLtty SaApDLy 
By ANOTHER oF Us. 
Dear Enprtor: 


I note rather an amusing communication from 
one C. E. Farrell in your August columns, wise- 
cracking about my being a “hack,” because I am 
reported to have quit fiction and gone to raising 
chickens. 

Evidently, Mr. Farrell hasn’t yet waked up to 
the fact that this whole chicken-business was a 
“canard,” viz: a fake, fraud, deception, and lie. 

I never owned a chicken in my life, don’t own 
one now, and never intend to own one if I can 
help it. So that’s that. 

In regard to the six books I am reported to 
have written, this is correct, except for the fact 
that the number is sixteen. 

It is astonishing how much misinformation can 
be conveyed by newspapers, and how readily it is 
swallowed by gullible persons. 








with your earnings? 


work doesn’t bring checks. 


doing exercises and filling out story forms. 


low down on it. 


552 Riverside Drive 





How Much Are You Earning? 


ANY of those who in 1928 voted the Republican ticket ‘‘for prosperity’’ are still 
wearing their campaign buttons—to keep the patches on their pants. 
probably wouldn’t have done any better—but the question remains: Are you satisfied 


Today there is more competition in the writing profession than ever before. 
But stories on which I helped the authors are featured on two 
covers this month and others appear in other magazines. 
laborate with them on stories for the markets they can reach, whether these are literary or pulp. 


If you want to sell stories or articles, write me a letter. 
Instead I'll tell you the requirements of the 
magazines you wish to reach; I'll help you with ideas and plots; and I'll work with you on 
your stories until they are ready to go to the editors for whom they are intended. 


I'll be glad for you to compare the help I give with that to be secured anywhere. 
that story you've just finished, or the last one to come back, rejected, and let me give you the 
After that we can talk about collaboration. 


Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 words or less and $1 per thousand words thereafter. 
Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated, 
and all-fiction magazines. 
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I am enclosing a denial re the chicken ranch, 
which I wish you would print, together with this 
present communication. 

The Associated Press some time ago sent out 
a general denial of the canard, which was printed 
in hundreds of papers all over the United States 
and Canada. In view of this, I can’t see how the 
absurd statement is still even debatable. 

GeorcE ALLAN ENGLAND, 
Camp Sans Souci, Bradford, N. H. 


For Mr. England’s good-humored reply, many 
thanks. We regret lack of space to print his cir- 
culated denial, “Nix on the Chir? A “dumb” 
reporter asked Mr. England about the opportuni- 
ties in literature. Sizing the reporter up, Mr. 
England told him to start a chicken ranch in- 
stead. The reporter wrote a story (which was 
picked up by all the wire services) stating that Mr. 
England, after thirty ite of writing, was un- 
able to make a financial “go” of it and was retir- 
ing to a chicken a ” faatien the A.P. 
report as true, we published Mr. Farrell’s letter. 
The correction also sent out by A.P. came after 
the issue was on the press. —Ep. 





Dear EpITor: 

It is not fair, after getting a degree of success, 
to neglect in giving credit to where it belongs. 
Thus I am taking this opportunity to express my 
thanks to WritEr’s DicEsT. 

I started reading and studying the publication 
two years ago. Before that time I had produced 
nothing worth while. But since then I have had 
success with short material and have just placed 
my first book, “The Shadow Murder.” 
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May you continue to bring success to those who 
are worthy of it, and I sincerely thank the publi- 
cation for its part in the success I’ve had. 

H. E. Foreman, Kansas City, Mo. 





Dear EpiTor: 

A few months ago you printed an announcement 
in your publication stating that we were in the 
market for juvenile manuscripts with a distinctly 
religious background of about 16,000 words. We 
received a number of manuscripts, out of which 
four were accepted and will be printed in book 
form this fall. We can still use some more good 
manuscripts. 

We are also urgently in need of short religious 
stories for our Sunday School papers. We publish 
three papers, as follows: 

The Little Folks, for children 5 to 8 years old. 

Editor: Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, Hector, 
Minn. 

The Olive Leaf, for children 8 to 12 years old. 
Editor: Rev. John Helmer Olson, 3309 Sem- 
inary Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Young People, for children 11 to 16 years 
old. Editor: Dr. Geo. A. Fahlund, 533 
Crescent, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

If any of your readers are interested in this type 
of writing they should submit their material direct 
to the above editors, 

The juvenile book manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted to the undersigned. 

Thank you sincerely for your co-operation. 

Avucusta Book CONCERN, 
J. G. Youncguist, Manager, 
Rock Island, Ill. 








past ten years. 
Since January l, 
keeping, Weird Tales, 


it is presented to the proper markets. 


book-length manuscripts. 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 
irector 


EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfils its Promise 


THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU edited over 1000 book manuscripts for New York 

Publishers; attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibliographies, foot- 
notes, appendices and indices; read final page proofs on over 1500 books under the imprint of 
40 publishers; and consulted with and edited and revised for over 300 individuals, in the 


1931, we have reported on over 400 manuscripts, from 150 authors in 
America, Austria, Australia, Africa, England, France, and Norway; have sold to Good House- 
Brooklyn Home Journal, 
Syndicate, King Features Syndicate, Inc.; and short plays for Radio production. 
We insist that every manuscript submitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before 
Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not 
sent to a long list of editors in a hit-or-miss fashion. 
of purchasing editors are studied by our sales manager. 
editors who are in the market for that particular type of story or article. 
Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. 
Editorial charges, $2 an hour. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


136 EAST 36 STREET, NEW YORK 
Hollywood and London Branches 


E. LINTON CRAWFORD 
Radio Sales Manager 


Paris and Oslo Connections 


Travel, Parents, the World, Graphic 


Results count. 


The requirements and changes in policy 
The manuscript is delivered only to 


Radio sketches, $1. Estimates given on 
Sales Commissions, ten per cent. 


ESTHER SAMPSON 
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WRriITER’s DIGEST 


There’s the germ of a story in this 
picture. What can you do with it? 
What couldn’t you do with it if 


you were anewspaper-trained writer? 


What Makes a Salable Story 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas 

have died in your mind this year?) or 

one interesting experience, plus the ability 
and NERVE to write it. 


Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve 
—lack of confidence—is the steel chain that 
fetters many a natural born writer to some 
dull, uncongenial task. ‘“‘Maybe I haven't 
got it in me” brings many a potential best- 
seller to a premature close. Ability with- 
out enterprise seldom finds its target. 


Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing ‘“‘salable 
stuff’’ is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has per- 
fected a course of training based on the New York 
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Copy-Desk Method. The essence of this method 
is to start and keep you writing in your own 
home on your own time. Your work is watched, 
edited and guided just as if you were working for 
a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New York 
newspaper men are in direct charge of your in- 
struction. Working on definite assignments ... . 
talking things over (by mail) with old-timers .. . 
trying, failing—then succeeding . . . writing, writ- 
ing, writing, writing . . . a man soon finds himself 
and his confidence through the N. I. A. 


Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will re- 
veal your ability, gauge your possibilities—measure 
you exactly for the training you need. Send in the 
coupon and get it. Fill it out and return it to us. 
Our editors will analyze it for you and tell you 
exactly what it shows. It’s free; there’s no obli- 
gation. Send the coupon now. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


oo i iia rey 

| Newspaper Institute of America, 

| 1776 Broadway, New York. | 

| Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further | 
information on writing for profit, as promised in | 

| Writer's Digest—September. l 

| Mr. | 

| ue Satan meen 546 Koes icdbeatedPetaass aes 
Miss | 

| BOE od uccdcdederaswedgentnhumeas eens adnan 

| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call | 


| on you.) 71221 









































PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibili- 
ty is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Man- 
ager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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THREE SERVICES THAT SWEEP THE FIELD 


The startling success of my Collaboration Service, which combines Editing, Revision and 
Typing, has been marked by many requests for separate Criticism and Typing Departments run 


under my personal supervision. 
COLLABORATION SERVICE: 


author's service in the field. 
This means that you actually have me as a collaborator. 


TYPING FREE. 


submitted. 
to your sales! 


This is offered as the most complete and valuable 
In person I edit, rewrite, add to or condense every manuscript 
Think what that means 


CRITICISM SERVICE: Your manuscript is carefully studied and is then returned to you 
with not less than a 1000-word analysis of Plot, Style, Continuity, Dialog, Humor or Suspense. 
Constructively written so you can REWRITE YOUR OWN STORY. 


TYPING SERVICE: 


Clean, properly arranged typing, including one carbon copy. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR MINOR CORRECTIONS. 








(With Mss.) 


a line. 





Criticism Fees 


10 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 


Typing Fees 
(With Mss.) 
5 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 
a line. 


Collaboration Fees 
(With Mss.) 

20 cents per hundred 

words. Poetry, 5 cents 

a line. 




















GUARANTEE: I personally guarantee that every manuscript sub- 
mitted for my Collaboration or Criticism Services receives my 
exclusive attention until ready for typing. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


Pee Te TT OU SUN SU SUS Le RR RR LLL 
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Montville, New Jersey 
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Dear Epitor: 

We have a number of special assignments 
in the larger cities East of the Mississippi 
within the next few months, which could 
be handled by free-lance writers accustomed 
to digging up good trade articles and inter- 
views. 

We would appreciate your passing on this 
information. We are interested in seeing 
samples of their work before making assign- 
ments. 

We pay a cent a word on publication for 
material used. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Radio Journal. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 





Dear Epiror: 

The most notable achievement toward the 
reconstruction of the talkie-industry from a 
literary standpoint was analysed, publicised, 
and vivisected by Alma Whitaker in a letter 
published in your magazine of the August 
issue. I do not think I have ever read a 
more truthful, inspiring, and straight-shoot- 
ing letter. 

What she has pointed out about manu- 
script readers that are employed in the 
studios is nothing but the truth. I used to 
be a reader for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in 
Culver City, California. 

I know there are thousands of human 
beings who have never read a screen maga- 
zine that could write better scenarios than 
those who are paid to concoct them. There 
is a world of information that could be gath- 
ered in by stilted and officious studio execu- 
tives—if they would only get off their “high 
horses” and give an outsider a decent chance. 

Yes, Alma Whitaker has hit the nail on 
the head. I only hope that it will do some 
good—for our world today is to read news, 
digest it, and forget it. 

RoBERT BRECKER, 
Special Correspondent. 
Associated Press. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor’s Note: Complete, accurate, and 
officially o. k.’d accounts of the cinema and 
its relation to the free-lance writer appears 
in the magazine, “The Truth About Writing 
For The Talkies” on sale at all large news- 
stands. 


THE Forum 





present-day 
in home, 
school, and office. Ac- 
claimed by famous writers 
and educators. Defines 100,000 
words in such clear terms that 
their use and meaning are instantly 
understood. Used regularly at Harvard, 
Stanford, Columbia, Princeton, and in prac- 
tically every leading school, coliege, and uni- 
versity (send for partial list). 1500 pages, 3000 
illustrations. Printed in clear type on Bible paper. 
Thumb index. 

Ask your bookseller for the new WINSTON SIM- 
PLIFIED. Or, if more convenient, we will send you 
a copy C. 0. D. Pay postman $5 on delivery. I. 
after ten days’ yn ts — hn book 
your money will be refunded i Ln 3 Joun Cc. WINSTON 
COMPANY. 129 Winsten Building. Phitadeiphia, 























AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Buy authors’ supplies from the country’s largest sup- 
ply dealers and get just what you want at lowest prices, 
We specialize in materials you need. We have been 
serving the trade for more than two years, and writers 
and typists everywhere tell us they are saving money 
by buying from us. 

Good, strong envelopes, with gummed flaps for mailing. 
Kraft, size 9x12, 24-lb. Size 9144x12%, 24-lb. Kraft 





25 Envelopes...... $ .50 25 Envelopes......... $3. 
50 Envelopes...... -90 50 Envelopes......... 1.05 
A stronger, better envelope, 28-lb. Kraft. 
Size 9x12 Size 91%4x12% 
25 Envelopes...... $ .60 25 Envelopes,........ $ 
50 Envelopes...... 1.15 50 Envelopes......... 1.20 


Smaller sizes for folded scripts, 6x9, 64%x9%, 50 
of each size, $1.00. Sizes 10, 11 vand 12’s, heavy 
Kraft, 100 either size or mixed, $1.0 

Good grade, standard bond paper for a work, 500 
sheets, 16-lb. weight, $1.00; 20-lb. weight, $1.20. 

Typewriter ribbons, heavy duty, each 75c, three for $1.80, 
$7.00 per dozen. We carry practically everything an author 
uses. If you don’t see what you want here, send for our 
latest spring catalog, now ready. 

We pay the postage anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains, 
If you live west of the Rockies, add 10% to your order. 

Send 35c for *‘How to Prepare Manuscripts and Contest 
Entries,” a valuable little book just recently published; 
it is complete in every detail. Also be sure to send for our 
circular matter on other books we publish. Address: 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 


Box 103, UPLAND, INDIANA 














SELL YOUR PLAYS 


There is an excellent active market for plays of from 
one to three acts among numerous Entertainment Publishing 
Houses who purchase for cash or on a royalty basis. Such 
publication and amateur use is frequently a stepping stone 
to Broadway recognition. 

But professional knowledge of the types of plays desired 
by the various markets is essential to success; also proper 
presentation. THE RADIO-PLAY DEPARTMENT is in 
active contact with the market and will negotiate the sale 
of promising material or work with you in preparing it. 

Numerous Radio Stations and National Advertisers are 
also in the market for continuity, offering new opportunities 
for free-lance material. 

RATES: 


A reading fee of $3.00 for any sketch or idea submitted; 
plays charged $3.00 for the first act and $1.00 for each addi- 
tional act. This covers a complete criticism and suggestions 
for reconstruction where necessary. Material accepted for 
negotiation is handled on 15% commission basis. 

Submit your manuscript, or write for full details. 


RADIO-PLAY DEPARTMENT 
AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 





Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained, 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing. and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner's 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course ia Writing. | 





| This puts me under no obligation. | 
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{ Dear Epitor: 

We are in immediate need of material—live 
stories and pictures—and are asking you to help 
us out. 

While our magazine is the best guide of what 
we desire, may I offer a few suggestions that per- 
haps will help you in making a selection. First 
of all, we must have novelty—pictures and descrip- 
tions of things so new that there is not one chance 
in a hundred that any great number of our readers 
have ever seen them or anything like them. 

We want new inventions that are on the market 
so our readers can obtain them, stories and pic- 
tures of achievement in the field of science, and 
new and better ways of doing the everyday things 
of life. The general run of the contents of the 
magazine is based entirely upon the pictures. If 
the picture does not rise right up out of the page 
and hit the reader in the eye, then we regard it 
as a failure. Plenty of action pictures often com- 
mend a subject that otherwise might prove un- 
available. 

Last of all, to save us both disappointment, just 
a line about the stuff we cannot use. We never 
handle freaks of nature, “largest” or “smallest,” 
technical, academic and strictly scientific subjects, 
involved stories of industrial processes, inventions 
not yet on the market or those similar to other 
inventions already generally known. We want the 
new, the novel, and the practical. When you find 
a story or a picture that you believe will fill the 
bill, shoot it along. We are even more anxious 
than our contributors to receive material that we 
can accept. 


Better see a copy first. 


PopuLcaR MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 
200 East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 





Dear Epitor: 

You catalogue so many books which sound 
promising that I find it difficult to select the 
book exactly suited to my needs. 

I am a writer of experience, having sold 
my first story to Bob Davis in 1925 and hav- 
ing made most of the big national markets 
since then, including Liberty, Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, etc. Naturally I should 
like to sell ten times as much as I have sold. 

To this end, I wish to do some intensive 
plot studying. What book will stimulate 
that part of a writer’s imagination that helps 
him get plots? 

I trust you won’t reach blind folded for 
the nearest dollar book and drop it in the 
mail to me. 

DorotHy MILLER, 
Charleston, West. Va. 


Leaving blind fold judgment to cigarettes, 
where it belongs, WriTER’s DicEst suggests 
the following books as genuine helps in 
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plotting: Narrative Technique, by Thomas 
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H. Uzzell, $2.50; Universal Plot Catalogue, 
by H. I. Phillips, $1.50; Plot of the Short 
Story, by the same author, $1.50; Plotting 
the Short Story, Chunn, $1.00; Thirty-Six 
Dramatic Situations, by Georges Polti, 
$1.50. The last named book, new edition, 
ready October Ist. All prices are postpaid. 


—Editor. 





DeaR Epitor: 

I notice that in some of your ads in The Writer’s 
Market, foreign magazines state that manuscript 
must be accompanied by International reply cou- 
pons. I am a beginner at this writer’s game, and 
would like you to tell me where I can secure 
these coupons. 

LEoLA CHRISTIE BARNES, 
Texas. 
From your own local postmaster.—Eb. 





Dear Epitor: 

The Preston Feature Service is inaugurating a 
syndicated series of short, short stories to be re- 
leased to newspapers weekly. 

We require stories that are well written, clean, 
and dramatic. Length limits run from 900 to 
12000 words. 

Whereas our rates start at one cent a word up, 
we would expect to increase this amount as an 
author developed a following. 

Return envelopes and stamps must accompany 
manuscripts. We will handle all manuscripts with 
the greatest care, but we cannot be responsible for 
any that might be lost in the mails. 


MarTHA SANDLING, Associate Editor, 


Preston FEATURE SERVICE, 
401 Judson C. Rives Bldg., 
424 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Short Novel Contest 


Scribner's new short novel contest closes 
February, 1932. 

Edith Wharton’s “Ethan Frome,’ Con- 
rad’s “Youth,” De Maupassant’s “Boule de 
Suif,’ Katherine Mansfield’s “Prelude,” 
and Willa Cather’s “Lost Lady” are the type 
of short novels that Scribner’s want. 

All American and Canadian writers are 
eligible. 

Novels will be purchased or returned at 
once. From those selected, Scribner's will 
select the winner. There is no limitation in 
subject. Length must be from 15,000 to 
380,000 words. Scribner’s retains the privi- 
lege of publishing the winner in book form 
on royalty terms suitable to the author. 

Independent literary effort is given a 
genuine boost by this liberal contest. Scrib- 
ners is at 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


THE ForuM 








DUDLEY BROOKS 


Fiction Teaching Service 


2822 North First Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


. . f My specialty is training the 
Begin Right! novice. For over 10 years 
I have 5 and proved my methods in_ the 
University Wisconsin, by mail and in class. 
I still teach ti ere. I am trained in accurate insight, 
geen methods, friendly guidance. I do not guess. 
I know. 


: 4 The first of each 
Foundation Drill 7° .°F" ton 10 
clients in an intensive, basic training. Ms. up toa 
28,000 word total is used as a foundation for teach- 
ing the RIGHT processes and the REAL (clements 
of professional fiction writing. Not a ‘“‘course.’ 
Different with each client. 


‘4 : Expert help on 
Consultation Service pr ie ra 
stories. Not mere “criticism.” I tell yee just what 
to do and why. Often I rewrite whole pages to 
show what I mean. Clients write that this alone is 
worth the whole fee. My charges are not based 
on “reading fees,” but on the amount of TEACH- 
ING involved. They are moderate but not “cheap.” 
You get what you pay for. I state them here 
frankly. Terms: Cash. 


Foundation Drill (Write for details) 
Short Stories (Up to 8,000 words)... 
Long stories; novelettes (to 30,000)........ 





The fault isn’t in the manuscript. It’s in YOU. 
I help you cure it permanently. Try me. 











QOK K Manuscripts Wanted 


Atl. SUBJECTS—FICTION (NOVEL 
GTH), Verse, Demeess Religion, 
a Tiedicing, Science, World War, Pro- 
fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous, Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Verse (book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc., 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


Dept. W. D. 





Henry Seidel Canby 
BETTER WRITING 


‘‘Here is a book that is all meat for the person who 
pices to write. Mr. Canby has accomplished almost the 
ssible: he has said something so about how to write 

has said it interestingly.’’—N. Herald-Tribune. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
THE SONG WRITER’S GUIDE 
By E. M. Wickes 
Foreword by L. Wolf Gilbert—Co-writer ‘‘Romana,” 
etc.—192 pages—Cloth Bound. Sent Postpaid for $2.00, 
For sale at Book and Music Stores. Send for FREE 
descriptive circular. 


MORRISON MUSIC, Inc. 
1587 Broadway Publishers 


100 Paths to a Living 


An idea may be the turning point of your career. Invention, 
manufacture, started many. Book by Edward Mott Woolley tells 
how 100 men and women founded business with little or no 
capital, traded ability for partnership, got new jobs, a age 
limit, won fortune. 104 pages, $1 postpaid. ALSO his Free- 
Lancing For 40 A es on he secured publication for 1,000 
stories, many books. 320 pages, $2.60 postpaid. AND his 
Writing For Real Money—opportunity for writers in special 
advertising. 144 pages, $1.60 postpaid. 


New York 
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Edward M. Woolley Associates, Passaic Park, N. J. 
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The Difference is— 
I Can PROVE it! 


Words don’t care who uses them. They will just as readily write fiction about one 
Service as facts about another. You can compare sales literature until the cows come home, 
without knowing much more than you did before. 

But what you really want to know, and what you have a right to know, is simply this: 
WHAT KIND OF SERVICE DOES HE GIVE? 

The only people who can give you the real answer to that eminently fair question are 
those who have actually experienced the various kinds of literary help. All I ask is that you 
make your own comparison, and that is why I advertise, month after month, the comments of 
my clients. I am inviting, not a duel of adjectives but a test of quality. 


Captain———————*) writes me today: 
“About a year ago, feeling I needed some real assistance, I made an investiga- 
tion of the possible sources of aid. I needed aid of a type that is hard to get..... 


I made six originals of one manuscript, and sent them to six advertisers with their 
criticism fees. When the criticisms were at hand, I compared them very carefully 
indeed. The result was that I worked with you. 

“Your fee is ridiculously low for the amount of work you do, especially with a 
person to whom you must teach the fundamentals. .... The best comment I can make 
on your Criticism Service and your Professional Collaboration Service is this extract 
from a letter I wrote a young lady who asked me to help her: ‘If you can stand the 
gaff of honest criticism, I am sure Mr. D’Orsay is the man for you. If you want 
flattery instead of honest help, go to . They'll make you feel 
good, but I’m afraid they won’t help you to sell stories. D’Orsay will. He’ll take 
your hide off in chunks, but he’ll inject enough constructive suggestions to enable you 
to write a dozen salable stories.’ ” 

*Name on request. This client has sold over half a million words to date. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately, fee to accompany Mss.) 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to $7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 

he Commission charged on sales is 10% 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘‘Course,’’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payments. 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “‘The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY ove rxsscisco, carsron 





Author of — OF = 
“Landing The Editor’s Checks’”’.........+e0++0+ $3.00 Postpaid 
“Writing Novels te Sell”... .cccccccscccccccces $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)..........+es00% $2.50 Postpaid 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE J NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 
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WAS nineteen. I had been scribbling 
| verse and a very little fictional prose 

for many months. At last I wrote a 
dreary lyric, of six stanzas, four lines each. 
I sent it to Lippincott’s Magazine. 


In that day—1892—Lippincott’s was at 
its prime. It was publishing things by 
Amelie Rives (notably “The Quick or the 
Dead?” which passed for hotly erotic litera- 
ture in that tepid era) and by Clyde Fitch 
and Julian Hawthorne and Clinton Scollard 
and other late Nineteenth Century head- 
liners. Stoddard was its editor. 


Lippincott’s accepted my ghastly verses 
and sent me a check for twenty dollars. 
Thenceforth, of course, the way was clear. 
I had written the poem in half a day and 
had polished it in the other half day. Twen- 

ty dollars for one day’s work. I could turn 

out at least one poem like that, every day, 

six days a week, and rest on Sundays. Six 
times twenty is $120.00 a week; $6,240.00 
a year. Not a bad income in 1892 for a 
nineteen-year-old boy. Besides, after a little 
while, I could make them boost my rates. 


Yes, I was a made man. Only there was 
a catch in it, somewhere. Because for the 
next two years I was not able to sell one 
lyric—or, indeed, anything else. 














Cold Storage Stories 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


It was a couple of decades later, that I 
thought the matter out and found the catch, 
—a catch which has caught many thousand 
better writers than I. 

To begin with:—I followed up my one 
twenty-dollar triumph by digging out of my 
desk a score or so of other bits of verse 
I had scribbled; verse, most of it, which 
had gone the rounds and had been rejected. 
In view of my Lippincott debut (of which 
I was certain all the editorial world must 
be talking), I believed these oft-rejected bits 
must find instant acceptance. They did not. 

It was the same, when my first story was 
accepted; for the olden Harper's Bazaar, 
which then was still a Harper publication. I 
exhumed a dozen great but rejected tales 
and sent them anew on their rounds. By the 
time their journeys were over and they 
nestled once more in the manuscript drawer 
of my desk, any possible kudos I might have 
won from my single appearance in Harper's 
Bazaar was forgotten by every editor in 
America. I had to begin all over again. 

Now, if the foregoing experiences were 
only personal to myself, they would not be 
worth your reading. But long observation 
and many queries have taught me they are 
almost universal. That is why I have cited 
them at perhaps windy length. 
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John Jones-Smith has the good fortune to 
land a story in some topnotch magazine. The 
editor says he would like to see more of 
Jones-Smith’s work. What does the be- 
sotted Jones-Smith do? Does he reread that 
story and try to figure out what its salable 
qualities were? Does he stop to realize that 
it is the direct result of his most recent de- 
velopment and that it is up to him to get 
to work on something else which shall be 
even better and which shall embody all the 
ingredients for success that have marked 
that one accepted yarn of his? Does he toil 
harder and more carefully than ever before, 
on this next story? 

Not once in five times does he do this. 

Instead, he remembers a perfectly gorgeous 
tale he wrote, two years ago, and which 
either has lain fallow in his desk or which 
has been canned by one editor after another. 
This story-before-last seems to him every 
bit as good as the one that was accepted ; 
probably it seems to him even better. Now 
that he has made his start, it cannot fail of 
acceptance. 

But it does fail of aceptance. And Jones- 
Smith wonders dazedly why. He sends it 
and other former yarns like it, right and 
left; using most of them to bombard the 
editor who has accepted his latest story. 
What is the net result? 

The editor decides that young Jones- 
Smith is a flash in the pan; a one-story 
dub. He loses interest in him, because of 
the string of earlier and vastly inferior 
manuscripts which deluge the office. Every 
atom of Jones-Smith’s momentary prestige 
is gone ;—swallowed in a morass of worse- 
than-mediocre manuscripts. 

If a painter should receive the Prix de 
Rome he would not start an exhibit of the 
lopsided railroad trains he scrawled in child- 
hood. Why should a writer try to follow 
up a success by thrusting forward work 
which represents at best a tyro stage of his 
career? 

True, the temptation is strong. In a little 
used drawer is a manuscript into which he 
once poured what he deemed true genius, 
and which was only the self-hypnotism of 
creative effort. How he thrilled and wrought 
over that story several years ago! How he 
cursed the denseness of the editors who 


could not agree with him as to its greatness! 
Well, now is the time to show up those 
stupid editors, by offering it for sale. 
Strangely enough the editors still hold the 
same low opinion of the masterpiece. Jones- 
Smith wonders why. 

The answer is: The editors are right. 

That is a sweeping statement, I know. 
But it is true. If it were not, those editors 
would not hold their jobs for a single month. 
Think it over. Their verdicts are based on 
years of intensive study of public tastes. 

Once in several hundred times, of course, 
they are wrong; just as once in several hun- 
dred times, every fixed rule fails. But the 
exceptions are far too few to affect the gen- 
eral rule. The editor is right! 

If that story-before-last of yours had had 
the elements of success, as did your new and 
accepted story, it would have been taken; 
not sent back to you. So, in sending it again, 
you are making a fool of yourself. The 
same thing applies, nine times in ten, to the 
sending of some earlier story which never 
before you have submitted anywhere. Both 
tales represent your apprenticeship; both 
your true craftsmanship or master’s lore. 

Editors have been wrong, once in a blue 
moon. So have publishers. The pitifully 
few instances of their rare blunders have 
been worn threadbare. But here are a half- 
handful of them, over again: 

Kipling peddled his short stories and his 
books without success from San Francisco 
to New York. O. Henry failed to land his 
earliest work. 

“David Harum” came back and back; and 
its author never saw it in print. “Mr. Barnes 
of New York” was everywhere rejected; 
and its author gleaned a fortune by pub- 
lishing it himself in yellow paper covers. 
“The Rubaiyyat of Omar Khayyam’ fell 
dead and was sold from pushcarts at a 
penny a copy. Ambrose Bierce’s “Tales of 
Soldiers and Civilians” was rejected by 
every prominent editor and publisher in 
America and at last was privately published. 
(I have a copy of that edition, and in its 
foreword Bierce admits those sad facts.) 

But these and others are the desperately 
rare exceptions and they do not shake the 
rule. They should not incite budding writ- 
ers to go and do likewise. I am certain there 
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are a few employes who have tapped the 
store-till, for cash to play the horses or 
the market; and who have won heavily and 
escaped punishment. Yet one would scarce- 
ly advise a business novice to do the same. 
No more should a novice writer take mor- 
bidly useless encouragement from the one- 
in-five-hundred errors made by editors or 
by publishers. 

When your long and tedious and heart- 
sickening climb up the literary ladder has 
resulted in the acceptance of some of your 
work, that is a tremendously good time to 
take all your earlier efforts—ALL of them, 
I said—and make a bonfire of them. Start 
from scratch. Your earlier stuff is a horri- 
ble handicap. 

Your work has begun to find a market. 
That is a sign that at last you have begun 
to rise above the errors and the lack of 
craftsmanship which made your former 
writings a failure. That also is a signal for 
you to go ahead; not to delve in the worth- 
less work of the past, for manuscripts to 
follow up your first success. 

I know, from my own experience, what 
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a wrench this must be; but it is an all neces- 
sary wrench. These past stories of ours— 
what labor and enthusiasm we put into them! 
They represented all we thought was best 
in us. We were drunk with their power. 
Now that we have a chance to flash them 
upon the public it seems cruelly wrong not 
to. Yet that way failure lies. 

A world-famous writer was spending the 
week-end with me here at Sunnybank. We 
were talking of just this theme. Laughing 
ruefully, he exclaimed: 

“If I did only my very best work for one 
year, I should be in the poorhouse at the 
end of that time!” 

I knew well what he meant. He was not 
speaking of the work which really was his 





Albert Payson Terhune is 
the author of more than a 
dozen well written best sell- 
ing novels, innumerable short 
stories, and many plays and 
movies. His hobby is prize 
collie breeding. 








very best. The whole reading world was 
clamoring for that. He referred to the un- 
formulated ideas or more clearly thought- 
out themes which he yearned to send forth 
to the public; and which he had brains 
enough to know would wreck his fame in 
a single year. 

It was the kind of work he longed to do; 
the kind he liked to think of as his best; but 
which his knowledge of the game told him 
was not salable. He was too wise, too ex- 
pert, to sneer at his public or to nurse the 
fallacy that they could not appreciate the 
work which actually was his best. But he 
knew the public is too wise to care for the 
kind of work which most writers secretly 
crave to do. It is not above these writers’ 
public, this unwritten work, but below that 
public. 

Ray Long was one of the most astute edi- 
tors of all times. He had an almost occult 
gift for knowing what to accept and what 
not to. He had printed more than forty 
short stories and serials and articles of mine; 
when once I sent him a tale I had mapped 

(Continued on page 56) 













































This Caviare Business 


of Marrying [alent 


OT once since I was required to sub- 
mit in college a thesis on “The 
Friendships of Pope” have I again 

tried to compose fifty consecutive lines of 
creative writing. Seventy-six pages of 
foolscap in longhand, carefully annotated as 
to source material, made such a drain on 
my powers that I 
have been more 
than content to 
watch the efforts of 
a husband at the 
typewriter. And I 
would not be writ- 
ing now had I not 
read, the night be- 
fore last, an article 
in a recent issue of 
the WriteEr’s Dr- 
GEST titled “Writers’ 
Wives.” Although I 
am usually consid- 
ered amiable and 
non-contentious, I 
somehow felt that my husband, and perhaps 
those of other women, were being written 
down into a position which in all modesty 
they would not dare to protest. Hence, to 
my great amazement, I rise to defend the 
author-husband. 

We were married in the Orient and for 
five years thereafter lived in Peking (Pei- 
ping), the most magnetic city of the Far 
East. Surrounded by its glamour, its 
squalor, and its tradition, my husband took 
to translating experiences into verses, 
sketches, essays, and short stories. Every 
departing mail carried with it a collection 
of manila envelopes loaded with his writ- 
ings. Before any replies could come from 
the editorial offices in America, at least 
three months would pass. 

I must confess that for a year I had mis- 
givings as to the effect which this new in- 
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woman, 


justice finally done 
This is the best of the replies. 


N the August issue WRITER’S DI- 
GEST published an anonymous article, 
“Writers’ Wives,” tolling off the woes 
of being wedded to a writer. The article 
concluded with the writer-husband decid- 
ing “he cannot be tied down to one 
so he casually divorces her ' : 

(after she has slaved for his comfort, rants, 
borne him children, guided him through 
editorial shoals, soothed his ruffled feel- 
ings, kept his enthusiams at high pitch, 
and finally sees him begin to be a suc- 
cess) for a girl whose chief attractions 
are a purple bathing suit and a giggle.” 
Protests as well as shouts of joyous 
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terest of my husband would have on our 
home life. Especially did I wonder over 
this when I beheld the tremendous stimulus 
given to his zeal by the arrival of several 
small checks. I had visions of him walking 
the old city wall at all hours of the night, 
seeking inspiration under the fretted edges 
of the curving gate- 
tower roofs as they 
stood out sharply 
against the brilliant 
moon. I began to 
see him prowling 
about the restau- 
the markets, 
the crowded streets, 
searching for local 
color. I dreamed at 
night of his eerie 
entrance into the 
shadowed gates of 
the forbidding 
Lama Temple 
where he might 
watch the procession of the monks as they 
shuffled their midnight way into the pres- 
ence of the great lacquer god staring im- 
passively down between the flaring tapers. 

But the months passed; my husband al- 
ways returned for tea and for meals. We 
continued to go out to dinner parties at the 
homes of our friends. Better still, if he 
went to visit a temple, I was invariably 
urged to accompany him. If local color 
was the goal of an afternoon’s hunt, he 
thought me as good a hunter as himself. 
Before long I discovered that this zest for 
composition was responsible for getting us 
out together more often than anything else 
had been able to do. 

The enigmatical delicacies of the restau- 
rants lost their secrets; the crooked streets, 
teeming with beggars, venders, pigs, sheep, 
and the slumping trains of camels, became 
















reeted the article. 
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a part of our life. The mossy courts of 
the crumbling Buddhist monasteries in the 
Western Hills often found us sleeping 
under their ancient pine trees, waking to 
the chanting of the sleepless priests, gazing 
at the myriad stars which made of the shel- 
tering evergreens huge candlesticks spark- 
ling with points of light. 

And I said to myself, “I’m glad he likes 
to write!” 

When in 1927 our term of residence in 
the Orient came to an end, we sailed for 
home by way of Suez. Never will I forget 
the days spent in collecting literary material 
in the fascinating places at which we 
stopped. There were trips into the jungles 
of Malaya, visits to the native rubber plan- 
tations. Two entire weeks were given to 
cruising about the canals of Bangkok, mak- 
ing notes on Siamese river life, and visiting 
the gaudy temples whose challenging por- 
tals often came to the very water’s edge. 
And so on through the happy land of 
Burma, through the sacrificial ghats of Cal- 
cutta, to the heights of far-famed Darjeel- 
ing whence we looked by moonlight into 
the towering borders of Tibet more than a 
hundred miles away. 

“Now,” you ask, “what has all that to do 
with author-husbands, interesting though it 
may possibly be?” 

Only this: In the dozens of trips by 
train, boat, carriage, sampan, and what-not, 
it was the writer-husband who cheerfully 
kept track of the baggage, faced the cus- 
toms officials on numerous boundary lines, 
and helped wash clothing when we were 
unable to get laundering done in some of 
the small villages of India. With all his 
picking away at the portable typewriter, 
there was time enough and good nature to 
devote to other things. 

With the return to New York came a 
year of graduate study when money was 
scarce and acceptances more so. It was a 
hard year, but by doing all our own apart- 
ment work, staying away from the movies, 
and shopping at the well known Macy’s, we 
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managed to make all things square with the 
world. 

Since then author-husband has been 
teaching English literature, but he keeps 
eternally at his typewriter in spare time, 
turning out sheet after sheet with what I, 
as a prejudiced wife, consider remarkable 
energy. Two children have been born, and 
with them have come the many problems of 
discipline, feeding, education, and health. 
It is no one-sided affair, however, left for 
the mother to handle in deadly monotony ; 
rather, it is a corporate proposition to 
which we devote as much time together as 
possible. There seems to be nothing incon- 
gruous to my husband in boiling up milk 
bottles one moment and writing an essay 
on Chinese ‘civilization the next. 

I should hate to feel that, through the ex- 
perience of one writer’s wife so frankly 
stated in your August issue, young women 
of today should come to regard authors as 
ineligible brutes, complaining at this, growl- 
ing at that, and selfishly thinking that the 
world owes much to their presence in it. 
Doubtless there are such writers, but for 
every such one there will be a counterpart 
in the character of plumber, minister, doc- 
tor, or cowboy. 

Women marry personalities — not wri- 
ters. That our particular personality fol- 
lows an author’s career is mere chance. 
The same ill-tempered writer would be just 
as hard to live with had he chosen to be- 
come a district attorney. It isn’t the writing 
profession that makes the domestic problem 
a hard one; it is simply the fact that the 
human being has failings which unfortu- 
nately may crop out in rich man or thief. 
For my own comfort, I know that if to- 
morrow’s mail brings more rejection slips, 
the shopping will still be done at the 
A. & P., that the lawn will get its weekly 
mowing, and that there will be time left 
over to play alphabet blocks with Betty and 
Peggy. If a man has sterling qualities, 
don’t turn him down because he is a writer. 
You may find in him a sympathetic under- 
standing never encountered in the one you 
might have accepted. 
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By FREDERICK C. RUSSELL 


President the Russell Syndicate and author of numerous current 


“columns,” including 


“Riding With Russell,” “John Smith and His Car,” “You and Your Car,” etc. 


spending the evening with a young man 
of thirty-five who had made a million 
and retired. It looked like a lusty achieve- 
ment that called for some reflections on the 
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historical facts attractive to children. You 
are then in line to do an historical feature. 
Having decided to make this your specialty, 
your next problem is to give the material a 
new, and preferably novel, presentation. 
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subject of how it was done. My inquiry, 
however, brought only the statement that the 
various steps were much too technical for 
quick condensation. 

His first million and the business of doing 
a successful newspaper feature are brothers 
under the skin. Syndicating is technical, 
involving special knowledge not readily 
available to those following the road that has 
brought fame and riches to many a feature 
writer. But technique can be learned. 

It isn’t a question of “thinking up” some- 
thing to syndicate, but of moulding your 
natural “urge” so as to adapt it to the mar- 
ket. Whatever interests you very keenly 
may also interest a sizeable percentage of 
newspaper readers. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that you are keenly interested in 
history and that vou have a knack of making 
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You may be interested in psychology. Let 
us say that you have written a number of 
magazine articles on the subject and that you 
have certain accomplishments to your credit 
which help to establish you as something of 
an authority in this field. You would be fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance if you 
elected to fashion a feature around this 
science, but you would not only aim to avoid 
anything similar to what others do in the 
psychology line but you would be careful not 
to offer your daily or weekly column as a 
“psychology feature.” 

Here is where a little working knowledge 
of psychology itself counts. The editor who 
is offered a radio, health, golf, etc., feature 
is certain to reply either that he already uses 
one like the type you offer or that he be- 
lieves the particular type has been done to 
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death. No matter what you decide upon, it 
will be a “type;” but you will show wisdom 
if you will not offer it as such. 

A complete list of all the features offered 
to newspapers in America will be found in 
the annual directory of syndicates issued 
every August by Editor and Publisher, 
Times Building, New York City. This 
compilation shows everything in each par- 
ticular field. It suggests what to avoid as 
well as what to offer that will have a new 
slant. 

Among the health features the by-lines 
usually carry the “M.D.” degree. If I were 
keenly interested in the subject of health I 
think I would be sorely tempted to try a 
feature written from the standpoint of the 
simple soul who gets results without benefit 
of medical technique. This would parallel 
the Will Rogers, Kin Hubbard, or Chic Sale 
sort of homely philosophy which a profes- 
sional reformer is unable to duplicate. 


EPITORS of local newspapers can be very 

helpful in counselling you on the se- 
lection of your material, but you must be 
careful of their pet notions and make allow- 
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ances accordingly. Some editors point 
thumbs down on all medical or health fea- 
tures. Others have a horror of inspira- 
tional stuff. Just because the local papers 
carry a lot of fashion features or consid- 
erable comment on financial matters is no 
reason to fight shy of these subjects. The 
most fertile field is in established subjects 
since editors are always looking for fresh 
slants to revive interest. If your feature 
suggests an opportunity for the newspaper 
to add to its advertising lineage so much 
the better. Newspapers are in business to 
make money. 

Before I mention some of the technique 
of marketing features I want to stress a few 
don’ts. Do not offer anything in the filler 
line. Many larger syndicates sell a sort of 
packet service. One of them, for instance, 
serves many of its subscribers with seventy- 
five features, ranging from the shortest of 
“shorts” to interpretive dispatches from for- 
eign correspondents. A newspaper may find 
it practical to subscribe to the entire service 
though fifty of the features may be tossed 
into the scrap basket. The Associated Press 
has a complete feature service which is fur- 
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nished to all its members without additional 
charge. Much of this is not used by many 
members, but editors will be certain to refer 
to it if you attempt to market anything that 
savors of the general run of stuff. 


Today as never before the specialty has 
the best chance for success. There has been 
a big play on “name” stuff, but many celeb- 
rities have fallen by the wayside and editors 
no longer become excited when a syndicate 
offers the writings of a stage comedian or 
the observations of an ex-official. Doubtless 
the “big name” competition will always be 
a factor to contend with, but anyone who 
can write interestingly on a subject in which 
he or she is especially well versed stands a 
good chance of attracting attention. Don’t 
expect to make much progress in the first 
year or two. Remember that O. O. Mc- 
Intyre struggled many years before he in- 
creased his string of papers to twenty. Even 
Will Rogers didn’t reach the 600 mark in a 
year. 


Other don’ts should include the avoidance 
of fiction and art work in the syndicate field, 
if you plan to syndicate your own stuff as 
you will find it more or less necessary to do 
in these days when the established feature 
services pick and choose very carefully. 
Fiction cannot readily be sold directly to 
newspapers. I am not saying you cannot 
make an occasional sale. The difficulty is 
that the newspaper editors are not going to 
take the time to read your story, preferring 
to buy from syndicates upon whose judg- 
ment they can rely. It is a custom in news- 
paper offices not to read syndicated material 
after it gets under way. Any writer who 
finds that newspaper men read his stuff 
should feel as complimented as the actor who 
sees the stage hands watching his work. 


Cartoons and art work cannot be marketed 
without considerable expense for plates and 
mats. Here again the newspaper editor de- 
cides in favor of reliable sources when he 
orders anything in this line. Often, how- 
ever, there is an opportunity to team with a 
cartoonist, doing what are known as the 
“balloons” (the wording). Many an artist 
who enjoys advantageous connections does 
not have anything on which to “hang” his 
work. You may be the missing link. 

















After running through the list of estab- 
lished syndicates any writer who aspires to 
do a feature is likely to conclude that it is 
easier to submit the work to those who will 
undertake the marketing than to try to mar- 
ket direct. It is easier, but it is likely to be 
a waste of time. Syndicating is one of the 
big-money branches of writing. You meet 
your hardest competition when offering your 
stuff to syndicate men who receive daily 
offerings from many persons prominent in 
all walks of life. When you sell direct to 
newspapers you have the advantage of your 
own enthusiasm, your sincerity, your small 
overhead—and price. 


HE natural tendency is to assume that 

because the established syndicate has 
high salaried salesmen you have no chance 
when you offer your stuff yourself. The 
truth is, however, that the average editor 
will be very human to the man or woman 
who is offering something personally. Every 
editor has at some time or other considered 
the possibilities in syndicating his own writ- 
ings. Naturally he takes an interest in the 
writer who actually tries the field. The 
editor may be discouraging, but he will 
manifest interest. He may make valuable 
suggestions. I have seen editors become 
quite enthusiastic over personally presented 
features, completely reversing their attitude 
shown to the syndicate salesman. While it 
has become a major industry the daily news- 
paper still pulsates with a very human un- 
dercurrent. Fortunate is the writer who can 
tune in on this particular wave length. 

To start with, always select a weekly 
feature, preferably not over 1,000 words in 
length. If you start with a daily the editors 
will suspect that you will either run dry or 
start repeating. Also there is more space 
for the weekly, since it can be run any day 
of the week or on Sunday. This widens 
your field. A daily feature can come later. 

If possible, offer a question and answer 
service with your feature. In this way you 
gain contact with your reading public, and 
while the answering of letters will make you 
burn the midnight oil you will never lack 
subject matter. 

Note my mention of “service.” This is in 
line with the business trend. The auto- 
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mobile dealer likes to sell preventive service, 
rather than occasional repair jobs. You buy 
electric service, not merely electricity. Al- 
ways open up the conversation with an edi- 
tor, whether in person or by mail, with the 
point that you are offering a service. If you 
say you have a feature for sale you are 
certain to be told, as one editor once told 
me, that features are as thick as mosquitoes 
in Jersey. 

Just to be certain that you are on the right 
track, and to gain a better working knowl- 
edge of your prospective purchasers, I think 
it is important to visit a few editors until 
you have at least one newspaper willing to 
give the service a trial. You should have 
at least six releases to show as samples of 
the work, supplementing these with samples 
of work that you have done for magazine. 
Editors invariably are impressed by maga- 
zine work. They see so much copy literally 
dumped into the newspaper press that the 
hand picked copy in even the average maga- 
zine carries the thought that your work has 
special merit. 

Set an advance date for the release of 
your feature so that you will have plenty 
of time for marketing it. If the service is 
started too soon you will find yourself work- 
ing on the copy when you really should be 
trying to sell it. Since you would also want 
to have a regular income from your other 
writing you must figure that your time for 
the syndicate exploitation is necessarily 
limited. 

Visiting a newspaper will immediately 
suggest that you cannot expect any one rule 
of procedure to work in all cases. Usually 
the managing editor is the man to see, al- 
though on the larger papers the Sunday edi- 
tor is the buyer for most of the weekly ma- 
terial. Even if the Sunday editor has no 
authority to buy it is well to talk with him 
first as he often will provide the introduc- 
tion to the big boss of the editorial depart- 
ment and invariably will divulge much valu- 
able information on other services in your 


_ particular field. A few papers have feature 


editors with authority to buy. 

Often your approach must be through the 
business office. Before the newspapers 
started the present war on the broadcasters 
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many radio features and services were pur- 
chased by the advertising department. This 
department buys many automobile services. 
Their purpose is to build reader interest in 
the ‘Automobile Page” and hence gain more 
automobile advertising. Financial features 
frequently are bought by the financial ad- 
vertising department. The classified adver- 
tising department buys many special services 
from people who devise ingenious methods 
of stimulating interest in this kind of ad- 
vertisng. 

There is no fixed rule, as each newspaper 
is something of a rule unto itself. I once 
sold a service to a newspaper after having 
started with the business manager whose 
day was largely devoted to interviewing de- 
partment store owners, printing press sales- 
men, contractors, and the thousand and one 
people who have business with an enterprise 
as far-reaching as the daily press. He hap- 
pened to be familiar with the service I sold 
and suggested that I talk with the advertis- 
ing manager who previously had sent out 
word that he could not see me. Armed with 
this suggestion from the business manager 
I gained a ready interview with the adver- 
tising manager who said he would buy the 
service if it was given the editorial okeh by 
the managing editor. The rest was some- 
thing of a formality. 


ET us assume that you have interested 

someone in authority and that you face 

the business details of the transaction. How 

much should you charge and how should the 

charge be determined ? Should the purchaser 
be asked to sign a contract? 

Syndicate rates are known to be too low, 
but it is not for the newcomer to attempt 
to raise them. Many features are offered 
to newspapers of large circulation for $1.00 
a week. $2.00 is considered normal. If you 
can obtain $5.00 a week for your material 
you are doing well. Services which offer 
question and answer work by personal cor- 
respondence command much more, but until 
you have demonstrated that your feature 
will pull letters it is difficult to obtain better 
rates. 

Volume counts in syndicating. The editor 


(Continued on page 61) 














Hot News 


By EMILE GAUVREAU 


Former editor New York Graphic and present editor New York Mirror 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Tabloid newspapers have 
set their own standards. They have amazed, be- 
wildered, and enraged the conservative “home” 
dailies. Cheap, self-manufactured sensationalism 
coupled with sharpshooting methods have given 
the tabloids a mean reputation. 

Saddest of all is the unhappy fact that many 
tabloid editorial employees are smart, capable, 
clever men and women who might really do 
worth while work, but are forced by necessity 
to worry their life away trying to set up another 
flash thrill in the backbone of America’s morons. 
Even if the tabloids repulse you, and you detest 
them, you cannot gainsay the fact that they are 
a social force and a very potent social force. 
For that reason we publish this remarkable docu- 
ment by “Emile Gauvreau,”’ who in real life was 
viciously as well as eagerly engaged in the busi- 
ness of faking up hot news for tabloid newspaper 
readers. WritER’s Dicest readers interested in 
journalism should read this book. 


@, 

The chapter given here is part of the book 
“Hot News,” published by Macaulay, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Praetically every incident in “Hot News” is 
inspired by actual events in real life. If you 
have followed the news for the past few years, 
you should not find it very difficult to recognize 
the events chronicled. 


@. 


WAS on the hunt for new laurels. 

Something had to be done. When Smat- 

terblow’s visits to my office became in- 
creasingly frequent I knew that circulation 
was at a standstill. With us, merely to hold 
what circulation we had was to confess 
failure. We had to keep going. Up! Up! 
Those were the orders. 

An isolated sensation, now and then, was 
not sufficient in the battle for readers. Why 
not create a character or a number of char- 
acters whom I could drag through a series of 
exciting experiences, like Punch and Judy, 
for the benefit of The Comet’s circulation? 
It had got so that it was not sufficient to be 
an editor in this racket. It was not enough 
to record the fate of others. I must play the 
part of fate myself. 
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One Sunday, looking over the illustrated 
sections of the Sunday papers, I came upon 
the picture of Raymond Rodgers, a mil- 
lionaire chocolate manufacturer, who seemed 
to be getting more than his share of pub- 
licity over nothing at all lately. I had no- 
ticed that he was almost invariably featured 
in the company of young girls. Frequently, 
he was to be seen distributing five-pound 
packages of chocolates in orphan asylums 
or entertaining parties of orphans at his 
palatial home. 


There was a rumor that it was the manu- 
facturer’s intention to adopt legally an entire 
asylum of one hundred and fifty girls. Jen- 
nings, my star reporter, went off on the 
scent. 


The stories he brought back read like the 
tales collected by the Brothers Grimm. 
Rodgers enjoyed playing the part of the 
fairy godmother. He was generally re- 
garded as a good-natured eccentric, but stray 
gossip, reaching my ears, aroused the sleep- 
ing sleuth in my bosom. 


I detached one of my “detective reporters” 
to trail Rodgers. The detective-reporter is 
a new species, sired by yellow journalism 
and damed by the tabloids. News hound and 
sleuth in one, he has developed a nose for 
scandal exceeding the hog’s unfailing in- 
stinct for truffles. 

Jennings, aided by clews turned up by my 
hounds, soon unearthed a delightful morsel. 
He found that Rodgers once even intended 
to make one of the hundred and fifty 
orphans his bride, after adopting, if possible, 
the entire orphanage. 


When I sprang the story, the authorities 


of the asylum prohibited further visits from 
the millionaire. 
Rodgers had surrounded himself with an 
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ever-changing bevy of young protegees. He 
loved to be photographed with pretty girls. 

For weeks nothing startling happened in 
Rodgers’ little world. Then, thanks to the 
untiring sleuthing of my reporters, a story 
which we called “big” finally broke. Rodg- 
ers had showered gifts upon a young Irish 
maid-servant. The girl appreciated his gen- 
erosity, but did not reciprocate his affection. 
One night, according to report, when his 
endearments had become more than fatherly, 
she escaped from his country estate and was 
found in a state of hysteria on a lonely road 
in the rain. The Comet made a sensation of 
the incident, depicting the girl’s pitiful plight 
in a series of cosmographs calculated to draw 
tears from the eyes of a stone crocodile. 

The circulation leaped again. 

While the newsboys were selling my pink 
extras about the flight of the Irish maid- 
servant, Rodgers called on me. I expected a 
frightful exhibition of rage. Much to my 
surprise, he was exceedingly affable. He 
pretended to enjoy the joke on himself. A 
moral exhibitionist, he relished his notoriety. 
It gave him a thrill to see himself lampooned 
in the press. Publicity went to his head like 
synthetic gin. I saw at once that Rodgers 
was my man. I became his adviser, playing 
the Mephistopheles to his Faust. 

Soon he became my most ardent collabo- 
rator in exploiting his own foibles. If I 
had not slain my conscience on orders from 
headquarters, the situation would have re- 
volted me. Abandoning all thought of my 
soul, I concentrated my attention on the cir- 
culation. 

I met Rodgers occasionally at the Ginger 
Pot, a fashionable night club of dubious 
reputation. His inflammable heart by now 
was burning bright for Marjorie McGinnis, 
a popular hostess. Marjorie, plump and a 
widow, had tried to enrope the rich manu- 
facturer, but his flames proved to be straw 
fire only. Even when he was dancing with 
Marjorie, he winked discreetly at Susan, 
Marjorie’s younger sister, who sold ciga- 
rettes in the costume of a Bohemian peasant. 


Marjorie was prettier than Susan. But 
Marjorie was twenty-five and Susan was 
seventeen. Marjorie relied upon the chemist 
for her complexion. Susan combined the 
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natural bloom of early girlhood with the 
mellowness of a plum. 


“She is the sweetest girl I have ever met,” 
the middle-aged manufacturer sighed. “She 
is a sugar plum!” 

“Sugar Plum” suggested itself to me as 
an attractive name for the girl. It had great 
headline possibilities. I was soon to make 
that name re-echo throughout the nation. 


Marjorie’s suspicions, already aroused by 
the old man’s antics, were confirmed when 
she saw Rodgers implant a surreptitious kiss 
on the dainty pink lobe of her sister’s ear. 
In vain Rodgers attempted to assuage her 
indignation. 

Swept into hysterics, she seized the ciga- 
rettes and cigars on her sister Susan’s tray 
and threw them, one after another, into 
Rodgers’ face. He ducked. Next, Marjorie 
seized the plates on the table, the glasses, 
forks and knives, and threw them at the 
elderly Don Juan, who sought refuge under 
a table. Sister Susan fled to the coatroom. 
The manager, hurrying to the scene, re- 
ceived a salvo of gin mixed with ginger ale 
on his white shirt bosom. The place was 
in an uproar, but even before the police ar- 
rived, my photographer, who hovered near 
the scene on a hunch that something was 
bound to happen, had taken a series of shots 
of the enraged girl and of Rodgers peering 
from his hiding place like a playful bear cub. 
We even got a flashlight of Susan trying to 
conceal herself behind a barrage of fur 
coats. I sprang the story of the entangle- 
ment with two full pages of illustrations, 
appearing exclusively in The Comet. 


It is not true that I instigated the duel be- 
tween the sisters, and the scene at the night 
club. That was merely a lucky break. The 
story had every appeal of melodrama. With 
its publication our sales leaped over thirty- 
five thousand overnight. I made the most 
of the jealousy between the two sisters, 
which gave a new twist to the triangle. 


Raymond Rodgers, Sugar Plum, and Sis- 
ter Maggie were by far my greatest tabloid 
characters and I treasure their memory as 
I write. I resolved to develop them and to 
make them undergo every thrill their con- 
stitutions could stand, with the same slap- 
stick methods and the same disregard for 












































































































the feelings of my victims with which a car- 
toonist determines the fate of the little peo- 
ple that inhabit his comic strip and animated 
movies. 

I instructed my editors to refer to Rodgers 
hereafter as “Uncle Cocoa,” a name by 
which he had become known among the ha- 
bitues of the Ginger Pot, and to Susan as 
“Sugar Plum.” Marjorie became “Sister 
Maggie.” These designations appealed to 
the popular imagination. They were raw 
material out of which I evolved a new jour- 
nalistic technique. 


FVERY stenographer in town now read 

The Comet for the latest news of Uncle 
Cocoa and Sugar Plum. Every high-school 
boy smuggled my pink sheet into the class- 
room in his geography. Business men joked 
over it in their offices, while the wives of ten 
thousand clerks found in it the romance 
which life had denied them. 

I decided that the next step to titillate my 
readers must be a romantic reconciliation 
between the sisters, followed by the marriage 
of Uncle Cocoa and Sugar Plum. Matri- 
mony was the cloak that covered every trans- 
gression. 

At my suggestion, Uncle Cocoa provided 
a heart balm for Sister Maggie and I pub- 
lished a picture of the three under the cap- 
tion “Uncle Cocoa Mends a Broken Heart.” 
Then began the courtship of Uncle Cocoa 
and Sugar Plum under my stage direction. 
No competitor had a look-in. I cast a 
thousand spotlights upon every kiss bestowed 
upon Sugar Plum’s cheeks by her elderly 
lover. 

Day after day, while the preparations for 
the wedding were going on, I kept up the 
story full blast. Rodgers was as happy as 
a schoolboy. 

Stretching out the period of his engage- 
ment as long as possible, I employed my 
most proficient ghost writers to write the 
story of Sugar Plum’s courtship under 
Sugar Plum’s name. That story was eaten 
up like a strawberry sundae every day by 
every little flapper who hoped to marry a 
millionaire. When, at last, the marriage 
ceremony took place, it was staged and 
played up by The Comet with the precision 
of a movie set. I printed a picture of the 
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Hispano-Suiza with its uniformed chauffeur, 
which conveyed the bridal couple to the 
church, and of the sumptuous bridal cham- 
ber with its four-poster bed. 


After the wedding, the circulation, which 
had hovered for some weeks at 300,000 
when every breathless minute was filled with 
the doings of Uncle Cocoa and Sugar Plum, 
began to recede. Smatterblow, the circula- 
tion manager, yelled, “Bring back Sugar 
Plum at once.” 


I sought out Uncle Cocoa, appealed to his 
vanity, and succeeded in obtaining his per- 
mission to let me print Sugar Plum’s honey- 
moon diary. My best ghost writer haunted 
Sugar Plum every morning for half an hour 
to draw from her inspiration for a daily 
chapter of four thousand words, revealing 
the intimate thoughts and experiences of the 
millionaire bride. A few months before, she 
had been only a cigarette girl in a night club. 
Now, she feasted every day in Uncle Cocoa’s 
palace. And with her, living on Uncle 
Cocoa’s bounty, hovering grimly on the 
darkening horizon, was her sister Maggie. 


The publication of Sugar Plum’s nuptial 
confessions in The Comet soon trickled from 
Mammoth City into the country at large. 
Uncle Cocoa and Sugar Plum and Sister 
Maggie became living realities on the stage 
and in the press. In Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New York and San Francisco, 
no vaudeville act was complete without some 
reference to Uncle Cocoa’s honeymoon. 
Even the conservative papers could not 
banish Uncle Cocoa and Sugar Plum from 
the front page. 


I talked to Uncle Cocoa one day, smiling 
inwardly to myself. Uncle Cocoa was my 
creature. I had created him. I felt like an 
author whose hero leaps from the story 
which he is tapping out on the typewriter 
and offers him advice as to how the next 
chapter should be written. At present, 
Uncle Cocoa was collaborating with me. I 
wondered if ever he would thwart or oppose 
me. 


It was impossible to satisfy Uncle Cocoa’s 
greed for publicity. “I want the papers to 
talk about me all the time. It doesn’t hurt 
anybody,” he confided to me whiningly. “I 
want the crowds to rush after me. I want 
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them to know whoI am. Before I made my 
money I was kicked around on a farm. Even 
when I became a successful manufacturer I 
was nobody! Now the whole country knows 
who I am, don’t they? It knows my name 
and it knows why the girls like me. And, 
incidentally, it eats my chocolate. My new 
confection, ‘Sugar Plum,’ is a wow!” 

I smiled cynically to myself when I con- 
sidered how, with a few clownish pranks, a 
few pictures and headlines, I had succeeded 
in compelling the entire nation to take notice 
of an elderly vulgarian and his bride. 

The Comet was now published without 
stopping for editions; we kept on printing 
for twenty-four hours. Nations might go 
to war, presidents come and go; nothing 
mattered to The Comet except Sugar Plum’s 
honeymoon! Nothing was more important. 
I was married to the paper. It was my wife 
and family and my mistress. Tarrying in 
the pressroom, I gloated over the indicators, 
as the figures of our output mounted hour 
by hour. The Comet was the talk of the 
town. 

I wondered what I would do after my 
readers grew tired of reading the story of 
Sugar Plum’s honeymoon. Somehow, in 
the back of my mind, there seemed to be 
pressing forward into my consciousness the 
figure of Sugar Plum’s sister. 

The last instalment of the honeymoon 
daybook, bolstered up day after day by the 
office ghost, had reached its mushy conclu- 
sion. For several days the circulation re- 
mained stationary at half a million. Then 
it began to drop precipitately, in spite of 
various devices to re-inflate it. Our com- 
petitors began to breathe more easily. 

One rainy night, while I was still at the 
office, Sugar Plum’s sister, dressed in the 
height of fashion, insinuated herself into 
my cubbyhole. She had come to me for ad- 
vice, whipped by the scorpions of envy, dis- 
guised as sisterly solicitude. She painted 
Sugar Plum’s life in ghastly colors. 

“Rodgers,” she confided in my ear, “is a 
half-demented old creature who almost 
drives her to distraction. Sugar Plum is his 
prisoner. Frantic with jealousy, the old man 
spies on her every minute. She has no peace 
at home and she has no peace when she goes 
out. Sugar Plum can no longer appear in 
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public without being mobbed. On several 
occasions, when she went out for tea to a 
hotel, it was necessary to call out the police 
reserves. 

“Wherever she goes,” her sister grumbled, 
“great crowds gather. Ruffians stand out- 
side of the gate of the estate yelling, ‘Hur- 
rah for Uncle Cocoa and Sugar Plum!” 

The arrow of notoriety had overshot its 
mark. 

I saw another leap in my circulation. 
While the enraged woman enlarged upon 
her grievance, I was already planning a new 
series of revelations, “Why I Left Uncle 
Cocoa,” illustrated with startling cosmo- 
graphs of Sugar Plum’s marital troubles. 

Poor Rodgers with his chocolate millions ! 
I would rear the edifice of my circulation 
upon a mountain of cocoa beans! Before I 
was thirty-five, I would hold the world’s 
record as the greatest circulation builder, the 
liveliest editor, the most ingenious news- 
maker in the land. I would build up a solid 
million circulation, but then—ah, then! 
Then, after reaching a million circulation, I 
would begin to tone down The Comet and 
trick a docile audience, accustomed to eat 
out of my hand, into accepting respecta- 
bility. Respectability meant advertising— 
the weakest spot in our armor. 

I had convinced Maggie that she must in- 
duce her sister to leave Uncle Cocoa’s love 
nest. After hiding the two sisters in the 
country, I would startle the world by an- 
nouncing their disappearance. With the 
sisters practically my prisoners, I would as- 
sign my most gifted ghost writer to prepare 
the story of Sugar Plum’s marital woes. 


THE “escape” of Sugar Plum from the 

Rodgers estate took place under my own 
state direction. Uncle Cocoa was not at 
home, I learned, as I conferred with my 
aides in the moonlight. No one barred 
Sugar Plum’s get-away. She could have 
walked out of the front door with all of her 
baggage unchallenged. But that would not 
have been in accordance with The Comet’s 
tradition. I insisted that she must climb 
down a long ladder from the window of her 
boudoir. 

While Sugar Plum, in pajamas, descended 
from the second story of her husband’s 
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house, my flashlight cameras, booming from 
the lawn beneath, illuminated the surround- 
ing grounds. Their duty done, my photog- 
raphers jumped into a fast car with the 
plates. 

I took Sugar Plum and her aunt to the 
home of a friend, a retired civil engineer 
who lived in a Swiss chalet with a Japanese 
servant, one hundred miles from Mammoth 
City. 

Uncle Cocoa’s affairs had once more 
reached a point where they engaged the 
breathless attention of Mammoth City. The 
Rodgers case overshadowed every other item 
in the news of the sensational press. The 
excitement was spreading from the tabloids 
to their nervous competitors. Each outdid 
the other in devising new stunts involving 
Raymond Rodgers and his reluctant bride. 
Our circulation rose so precipitately that 
Anthony Wayne of The Lantern smashed 
his office furniture in a blind rage and kicked 
his hat out of the window. I had stolen a 
march on him because both sisters were com- 
pletely under my tutelage. 

Unwilling to concede defeat, Wayne now 
took a desperate chance, determined to steal 
my thunder ; he printed a two-column article 
announcing that Sugar Plum Rodgers was 
hiding in a suburban town known exclusively 
to The Lantern. I have never fully under- 
stood the motive of this announcement. Pos- 
sibly some sleuth had promised to produce 
the girl in time for the next edition. Once 
he could lay hands on the girl, he trusted in 
the power of his persuasion and the ample 
pocketbook of his employer. Wayne would 
not have hesitated to kidnap Sugar Plum. 
Abduction in the interest of a story was no 
crime in Tabloidia. 

The announcement by The Lantern threw 
The Comet into a great commotion. It was 
a bombshell. I tore my hair at the idea of 
Sugar Plum’s betrayal. If she had deserted 
me, I would castigate her until she would no 
longer dare to show her face wherever the 
English language was spoken. She could not 
be reached by telephone. I cursed myself 
for having instructed her to talk to no one 
over the wire. After vainly trying to hire 
an airplane, I borrowed a high-powered car 
for a mad dash to Sugar Plum’s retreat. 
Francis Scott Key could not have been more 



















































enraptured when he saw the Star Spangled 
Banner still waving over the land of the 
free than I was when I found that Sugar 
Plum had remained faithful to me, and The 
Comet. 

In a scathing editorial covering the entire 
back page of my newspaper, I denounced 
Wayne as a liar. He countered by a libel 
suit. That, of course, was a bluff. 

The climax of my recital was furnished 
by the scene in which poor old Uncle Cocoa, 
in the vain attempt to please his girlish 
bride, pranced on all fours on the rug in 
their bedroom, pretending to be a chow dog. 
I showed Uncle Cocoa in a startling cosmo- 
graph, romping on all fours while Sugar 
Plum sat in her Louis Quatorze bed with 
terror in every line of her jejune face. 

“Wow, wow, I’m a chow,” was the balloon 
caption, streaming from Uncle Cocoa’s 
mouth. The picture reminded those familiar 
with such literature of an episode in Zola’s 
Nana. It also amused our readers at large, 
who had no such memories. 

I was not yet ready to discard my pawn, 
for I hoped to extract rich morsels of scan- 
dal from the divorce suit, now started by 
Sugar Plum under my direction. 

Although Macaulay kindly permitted us 
to reprint 3,000 words, this was not suffi- 
cient to complete the story of Sugar Plum 
and Uncle Cocoa. 

Protected by his lawyers, Uncle Cocoa 
gets a postponement of the pending divorce 
case and goes voyaging to the South Seas. 
Sugar Plum goes on the stage to sing, “J 
Weep and Rage In My Golden Cage” ina 
faltering tuneless voice but receives $1800 a 
week on the noteriety The Comet has built 
up for her. So ends that particular saga. 





’Bye, Ray! 


Cosmopolitan announces the appointment 
of Harry Payne Burton as editor. Mr. Bur- 
ton has formerly been editor of McCall's, 
Physical Culture, Heart Newspaper Fiction, 
and consulting editor of Liberty. 

The new editor takes office October 1st. 
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Getting Plot Ideas 





Think of a Thing First, and Make It Lead You to the Person to 
Whom That Thing Is Vital. 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,” “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” “Mistress of Spears,” etc. 


HE inexperienced writer is continually 
asking: “How can I get plots? How 
can I think of something a bit differ- 

ent to write about? How can I secure that 
unusual development of some trite old 
story?” 

One is tempted to reply that nobody 
really knows the road until he has endured 
the toil of the journey. Good stories can- 
not be written by rule and blueprint. Each 
brings problems of its own, which must 
be solved according to the circumstances of 
the case. Along that hard and well-worn 
road, it sometimes pays to travel in a rut 
a little bit of the way, and then it pays 
to get out of the rut for a while. Each 
pilgrim must pick his path, taking heart 
from the Chinese philosopher’s encouraging 
thought, “A journey of ten thousand miles 
begins with a single step.” 

Yet the wearers of the green turban, the 
many pilgrims who have walked to Mecca, 
can give some useful road hints if they will; 
and they are usually willing. Unfortunately, 
most of them don’t really know how they got 
there. They work largely by rule of thumb, 
and they can’t explain their technique or 
their working principles and methods, which 
continually vary in their application. 

In a previous article I promised to unfold 
a very simple trick (or slant) which fre- 
quently gives the professional unusual ideas 
for plot and plot development, resulting in 
a “different” story—a yarn that stands out 
by its individuality and originality instead 
of being the same old thing. This trick is 
so simple and obvious that the inexperienced 





writer never thinks of it; for he starts on 
the assumption that plotting is a terrible and 
inscrutable mystery, which it isn’t. Taking 
it easy makes it easy. 

What are the essential elements of a plot 
idea for the starting of a fiction story? 
Characters, and a dramatic conflict for 
them, of course. Some good fighters and a 
fight that will interest the reader. No fight 
pleases the fans if it is plainly one-sided 
and sure to reach a foregone conclusion 
from its start. 

Except in the single case of the detective- 
mystery story, which must fit together like 
a jigsaw puzzle, the exact details of the 
fight, the incidents and situation of the yarn, 
are most emphatically not essential elements 
in the plot idea, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
the plot outline. Note that I am trying to 
refrain from speaking of the plot. Why? 
Because you do not really have your plot 
in a good story until you have written that 
story. Your characters have then built it 
up for you in fighting out their fight. The 
inexperienced writer’s dreadful worry over 
plot mainly arises from his desperate strug- 
gle to get the very thing he should not 
have—the cast-iron plot, mapped out in ev- 
ery detail before he starts to write. 

But, whether the flexible approach or the 
inflexible one be taken, the common practice 
is to think of the characters first. This is 
natural, but it is apt to give one very ordi- 
nary characters unless one does a lot of 
hard thinking about them, and ordinary 
characters are only too likely to go along 
in a well-worn rut all the way We think of 
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Jack and Jill. She works in a department 
store, but the sweet and pretty creature 
ought to be in a palace. Jack, who does 
own a palace, comes in and buys a pair of 
gloves. (Oh, those gloves! Fiction edi- 
tors must think that nothing else is ever sold 
in department stores.) Before we know 
where we are, Jack and Jill are functioning 
just like all the other Jacks and Jills. 

You must have your characters clearly in 
your mind before you start to write your 
story. You can’t do a good job by creating 
them entirely in the actual writing, because 
the whole yarn, from the first word to the 
last, ought to be written by them, and not 
by you. Obviously, you can’t let them be 
themselves if you don’t know what they are 
when you begin. 

But here’s the trick. Instead of thinking 
of the persons first, think of something 
which will lead you to those persons, and 
very likely make them unusual characters 
who fall naturally into novel situations and 
fight out a fight that will seem a bit differ- 
ent to the jaded editor who mournfully 
asks, ““Why are the stories all the same?” 

Think first of a thing, not a person— 
some concrete object, which may be any- 
thing from a safety pin to the Chrysler 
Building. Resolve to make that thing of 
permanent importance in your story; not 
merely something which comes into the 
story, but something which determines the 
course of its plot and action, and is essen- 
tial to its climax. This means, naturally, 
that you must proceed to get a protagonist 
(and possibly other characters) to whom 
that thing is significant, vital, and decisive 
for some good and convincing reason. Be- 
fore you know where you are, you may have 
an unusual protagonist. He is likely to be- 
come so through the mere fact that this 
particular object affects him so powerfully. 
To him, it is not a pin, a scrap of paper, or 
whatever it may be; it is the hand of Fate, 
arranging his destiny or, preferably, point- 
ing out how he can make it run along the 
lines he wishes. 

Yesterday I read an unpublished story 
in which a safety pin was vital. It wasn’t 
a selling bet as it stood, but it coul dbe made 
into one. The author was on the right track. 








I don’t know whether she thought of the 
pin first, but she may very well have done 
so. By some easy reconstruction and re- 
writing, which will doubtless be done satis- 
factorily in view of the writer’s ability, it 
is possible to make that pin determine the 
destiny of a child and largely change the 
lives of the three other characters. 

Famous short-story writers of the past 
and present have used this trick in many 
of their best stories. If you read again 
some of the celebrated yarns, you can’t fail 
to detect it. 

The classic instance, perhaps, is Guy De 
Maupassant’s “A Little Bit of String.” One 
need not puzzle over the genesis of that 
striking story, for it is obvious. De Mau- 
passant saw a piece of string lying in the 
road, and it caught his whimsical fancy. 
He said to himself, ‘““There’s a story in that, 
just as there is in everything. And of course 
it is sure to be a good one, because it isn’t 
easy to discover; it doesn’t lie on the sur- 
face. That bit of string might represent 
Fate to somebody. If I can make it logical, 
I shall have an unusual yarn.” 

Similarly, who can doubt the origin of 
“An Unfinished Story’? O. Henry looked 
at a photograph of the late Lord Kitchener, 
and thought, “There’s a story.” The yarn 
positively shrieks, “I am written from the 
picture.” Dulcie doesn’t own that photo- 
graph; it owns Dulcie. She came into be- 
ing because the author asked himself, ‘What 
sort of person would be ruled by Kitchener’s 
imagined approval or disapproval in a crisis 
of conduct, a question of honor?” A young 
soldier, obviously, or a veteran officer—a 
man of Kitchener’s own caste and profes- 
sion, to whom the most famous and hon- 
ored general of his day would be the natural 
exemplar. But good stories are not written 
by choosing the obvious thing, as O. Henry 
knew very well. So he chose a protagonist 
who might be expected to know little and 
care less about the great British field-mar- 
shal—an untaught, unsophisticated Amer- 
ican shop girl, far nearer to him in spirit 
and viewpoint of life and duty than many 
military officers are. 

Of course that story was even more im- 
pressive when it was written than it is now- 
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adays, for photographs of Kitchener were 
then very common. Every reader knew 
what he looked like, and could therefore 
catch the perfect plausibility of the “unfin- 
ished” yarn. Kitchener took a very good 
photograph. No man ever looked more like 
the stern, brave, true, and chivalrous knight 
of old, the romantic ideal that seldom ex- 
isted, the warrior always faithful to his 
code. And despite the defects of his quali- 
ties, that is what every reader knew Kitch- 
ener to be. The story would not have been 
so effective at the time if readers iad sus- 
pected that Dulcie’s idol was a false god. 
That is an important point in connection 
with your selection of the thing which is to 
be so important to your protagonist. Its 
significance should be actual and genuine, 
not imaginary and farfetched. 


In the story commonly considered his 
best, “The Gift of the Magi,’ O. Henry 
doubtless took either Jim’s watch or Della’s 
hair as his point of departure, and probably 
the latter. It is almost a certainty that those 
long and lovely locks were the thing from 
which he got his characters and built his 
story. The “crowning glory” had a big 
fiction value in those days, when the occa- 
sional woman who bobbed her hair was 
such a rare bird that most people never met 
her. Della’s sacrifice was infinitely greater 
then than it would be in this age. 

Possibly some readers of these lines saw 
the recent article in Liberty, in which a 
former office boy of The New York World 
told about his intimate association with 
Sidney Porter, and described how “The Gift 
of the Magi” was written on the spur of the 
moment while he sat in the room, read the 
sheets, and waited to rush the copy to the 
printers for a Christmas number. O. Henry 
didn’t mean to write his masterpiece at all. 
He thought he was through with Christmas 
stuff that year, and only did it to oblige 
the boy and, perhaps, save him from get- 
ting into trouble. 

Porter was a very quick thinker. He had 
a hair-trigger mind where stories were con- 
cerned, for he was always thinking about 
them or about the human beings and human 
problems which make them. That was why 
he could sit down and write this great mas- 
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terpiece at express speed, never hesitating 
over the first and only draft, and handing 
it over to the copy boy without revision. 
One can guess how his mind worked. Some- 
thing like this: 

“Christmas story. Should be fine in 
spirit. Generosity. Self-sacrifice. Some- 
body gives up something very dear, and is 
richly repaid. Well, what does a woman 
value tremendously? Her hair, if it is nice 
hair, or she thinks it is. Good! Women’s 
hair can be sold. Only yesterday I saw a 
shop where they buy it, and I thought there 
might possibly be a story in that. Here it is. 
Young wife is poor. No money for the 
Christmas present she longs to buy her hus- 
band. So she sells her hair, which of 
course he adores. 

“Why not make it double? Can’t he sell 
some cherished thing, too, in order to buy 
her present? Something they both treasure, 
just as they do her hair. Then each will 
realize what the other has done, and each 
will be wonderfully paid for the sacrifice. 


“Tie it up. Connect the presents in some 
way. Relate them to the sacrifices, so that 
the whole thing will be plotty.” 


Considering the way he worked on this 
particular story, O. Henry probably wrote 
several pages before he reached his point 
in his plot idea. Then one can imagine how 
his quick mind suddenly pounced on the 
vital thing—making each of the two pres- 
ents futile in a material way because of the 
loving generosity that prompted the other. 
It was, of course, the perfect development 
of the plot germ that came from thinking 
of one thing—the hair. This is one of the 
few stories which everybody agrees could 
not have been better plotted. 

Another of O. Henry’s yarns, one of the 
“Spiggoty” bunch, was manifestly written 
from seeing a cake of artificial ice and won- 
dering whether there was a story in it. 
There was—and a very amusing one, which 
sent readers of the old McClure’s Magazine 
into roars of laughter. You can see the 
starting point of the thing, rather than the 
person, in dozens of stories by that master. 

And if you look for it, you can find it 
in any magazine you pick up, from the best 
to the worst. Stories are continually being 
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written on the basis of some apparently 
trifling thing which is really very far from 
trifling in its connection with a character. 
The detective-mystery story often starts 
that way, for the initial thing thought about 
suggests some clever way of committing 
the murder, or hiding it, or getting on the 
track of the criminal. Such an approach is 
very common in the professional’s adven- 
ture story, too. I have just read a good one 
which was probably written because Miss 
Beatrice Grimshaw wondered what she could 
do with a revolver loaded with a single 
bullet. 

Any experienced professional writer 
would be willing to bet on his ability to 
take any particular thing and write a story 
about it—a story arising from that thing, 
I mean, and not a story in which it merely 
appears. He may not have thought it out, 
but he knows instinctively that this is the 
best point of departure for a plotty yarn. 
The thing may be anything. Its nature 
doesn’t matter, for it is merely the goad 
that sets your wits working. You have to 
think of somebody to whom it really means 
something, and thus you are doing some 
pretty definite and unusual plotting before 
you know it. 


I took such a bet from a visiting British 
editor when I wrote “Alphonse Decides to 
Live.” He dared me to write a short about 
the dish of jelly I was eating, and that was 
easy. Jelly suggests the cook who made it. 
Cooks, being notoriously temperamental, are 
excellent short story material. One couldn’t 
wish a better flying start. 

Don’t say you can’t seem to find anything 
to write about. Here is a matchbox on my 
desk. I open it, and find that it contains 
only one match. It reminds me that I did 
write a yarn about the last match once, the 
match that stood between the protagonist 
and death in the frozen, wolf-haunted wilds. 
Lots of people have written that yarn, no 
doubt, and it has been printed pretty often. 
Mine sold in this country and in England. 


And here is a fountain-pen. As usual, it 
is dry. It always seems to be dry when I 
need it. But suppose that I—or my hero— 
needed it very badly to sign on the dotted 
line at a particular moment, and it happened 
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to be dry. The new will, for instance, which 
we have to sign at our last gasp. The lack 
of ink in the fountain-pen might be very 
significant and vital to them. There ought 
to be a story in that pen. 

Right in front of my eyes stands my to- 
bacco jar. It is almost empty. Only two 
pipefuls left. Suppose I had to take my 
life in my hands to reach a place where I 
could get more tobacco. Many men would 
do it, as we all know. So would a lot of 
modern women. A yarn in that, surely. 

How about killing the dear old corpse? 
Here’s a good weapon—my paper-knife. It 
is shaped like a lizard. The head and body 
form the hilt, and the tail makes the long 
blade. It can kill a man easily enough. I 
often use it to dispose of callers who ask, 
“How do you writers think of things to 
write about?” But after I have performed 
that service to society and carted the body to 
the place marked X, it is necessary to be 
sure I don’t leave the knife in the vacant 
tent. Too many people know it. I’m dead 
sure there’s a story in that lizard stiletto. A 
title, too—“The Snake Stiletto.” If you 
want it, take it with my compliments and 
best wishes. 

And so it goes. Any object upon which 
your roving eyes may light is a possible 
story. 

And here is a development of the idea. 
A text in the Bible or a sentence in any book 
may be your thing—your starting point that 
you have to connect with your protagonist. 
The Apocrypha, especially, swarms with plot 
germs. I got five published stories out of a 
single chapter. 

There are innumerable texts which may 
be similarly used. Pick one which suggests 
a story, not one which simply moralizes or 
states a theme. The Book of Proverbs is 
rich in fiction hints as well as bromidic max- 
ims. I wonder how many yarns have been 
written from those suggestive verses about 
the brazen woman who laid hold of the 
foolish young man and told him her husband 
had gone on a journey and would not return 
until next week. 
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Sincerity 
Sells 


Confessions 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


“You Must Believe Your Story 
To Get the ‘Confession 
Slant’,” Lyon Mearson, Edi- 
tor of “Modern Romances” 
and “My Story” Tells Con- 
tributors. 


of the news writer’s best possibilities 

of prompt recognition. Magazines 
which use fiction anonymously are probably 
the only markets today where stories are 
chosen on the strength of their merit alone. 
But the confession story requires profes- 
sional technique as much as any other kind 
of fiction. You cannot just dash off a mat- 
ter-of-fact account of your personal ex- 
periences or those of someone you know, 
and just because the facts are essentially 
true, expect to sell it as a confession. 

More than any other fiction form, the 
confession story demands complete sin- 
cerity; you must really believe your story 
at least while writing it. You must under- 
stand the mass psychology of “true story” 
readers and play upon their emotions; must 
bring in a personal touch that will strike 
to the heart. You must make your readers 
feel the story. It should strike close to 
home; should preach a moral. To quote 
Mr. Mearson: “Because the confession 
story treats matters of sex it is not immoral ; 
on the contrary, confession magazines are 
the most moral of any published. Sin is 
always followed by retribution, suffering, 
and atonement; virtue rewarded.” 

Modern Romances, edited by Mr. Mear- 


Ta confession story has long been one 
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LYON 
MEARSON 


son, is a smooth paper monthly sold through 
the Kress and Kresge Department Stores; 
it is published at 100 5th Avenue, New 
York. 

When this article makes its appearance 
there will be on the newsstands a new maga- 
zine, My Story, published by the same com- 
pany and also edited by Lyon Mearson. Its 
requirements will be the same as those of 
Modern Romances herein described. 

The writer who tries the confession story 
must first understand the class of readers 
to whom he is catering —the shop girl, fac- 
tory worker, lower-class stenographer—the 
great masses. Your theme should be the 
back-fence type of gossip, the story of the 
poor little girl around the corner, who... ? 
There is no place for highbrow stuff or for 
wisecracking about sex. The readers take 
sex matters very seriously; to use Mr. 
Mearson’s words, “Our readers understand 
that sex is the basis of life.” 
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But it is in this attempt to cater to the 
reader’s tastes that most confession stories 
fall down. They are far too obviously 
“written down.” Nothing is more quickly 
spotted by the child than insincerity; a 
tongue-in-the-cheek attitude will be imme- 
diately obvious to the confession reader 
whose mental age averages from fourteen 
to sixteen. The ring of truth is the primary 
requisite of a confession. 

Taking the August issue of Modern Ro- 
mances for analysis we find most of the 
plots quite simple and elementary, almost 
all of them with a well-concealed sermon. 
It is not so much in the plot as in its pre- 
sentation where lies the secret of how to 
write a salable confession. Do not get the 
impression from the average simplicity of 
plot that the confession is “easy” and start 
to dash them off without the proper prepar- 
atory study and analysis of your market. 
Here are a few examples of successful 
confession plots: 

“The Whip” is a story obviously inspired 
by the recent New York Vice Squad shake- 
up; it presents a New England girl strange 
to the City approached by a “masher” and 
protected by a strange young man to whom 
she at once takes a liking. He introduces 
himself as Rex Wylie and escorts Amy to 
her rooming house; a week later calls to 
offer her a job and takes her out to dine. 
He later suggests they go to her room to 
talk it over; she refuses. Rex tells her she’s 
terribly old-fashioned but he likes her better 
for it. He “rushes” her for a week and 
marries her; refuses any kind of adequate 
information of his job with vague statement 
he is financial agent for big importers and 
she would never understand his business 
affairs. He supports her in luxurious style 
and has always an abundance of money; for 
months they are very happy. He lavishes 
presents upon her until she cries out in 
protest that she feels like a “kept woman.” 
Furious, Rex demands what she knows 
about “kept women”... he is mollified 
with her startled explanation of having read 
such things in papers and novels. 

Then one night Rex is out late; the 
masher who accosted her in the subway 
comes to the door with a message to tell 


















Rex that Irene Wilson is out on bail and 
will make trouble. Soon after Amy has a 
caller; the Wilson girl confides to her and 
shows Amy a tabloid with her husband’s 
picture as a Vice Cop and the statement that 
he has been framing girls. Irene, borne out 
by the newspaper article, gives Amy all the 
horrible details. Amy realizes that Rex 
started out to frame her also, but after get- 
ting acquainted had fallen in love with her 
instead; that it was only good luck which 
saved her. Amy offers Irene her pearls out 
of sympathy, but the framed girl misinter- 
prets her motive and runs away. 

Amy now loathes Rex; when he returns 
she strikes him across the face with a whip 
and chases him out. He offers through the 
door to “squeal” on the gang of vice racke- 
teers and go “straight,” but Amy will have 
nothing more to do with him; he leaves; 
she sees him followed by two men and 
roughly escorted to a car with drawn shades 
and the story ends with the implication that 
he was “taken for a ride.” 

The significant features of this story are 
its timeliness, realism, and the semi-tragic 
ending which is permissable occasonally in a 
“true story” when it is inevitable. 

“The Real Thing” is another version of 
the small-town girl in the wicked city theme. 
The heroine, who craves to be a dancer, 
makes out fairly well for a time, then breaks 
her ankle and her dancing career is at an 
end. She meets Lorna Myles in the hospital, 
is given shelter in Greenwich Village for a 
time by this artist, and at Lorna’s instiga- 
tion eventually opens a waffle shop. The 
heroine employs Connie, a_ disillusioned 
young poet, as waiter, who helps build up a 
thriving business; eventually he persuades 
her into a “modern” marriage without bene- 
fit of clergy. They are fairly happy for a 
while; the heroine foolishly makes over the 
business to her “husband” and soon he be- 
comes indifferent. Then she discovers that 
he is carrying on an affair with the unprin- 
cipled Lorna. Soon after Connie is killed 
in an accident; the heroine is not recognized 
by his executors; and the waffle business is 
sold over her head for $25,000. Slaving 
away in a cheap eating place at waitress, the 
heroine is eventually discovered by the home 
town boy. Although at first skeptical, when 
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she sobs out her story he forgives her com- 
pletely with the “happy ever after” ending. 

“My Imaginary Husband” follows very 
similar lines; another poor little innocent 
straight-laced New England lassie gets into 
trouble in the Big City. Prudence is hit by 
an auto almost the moment she arrives; 
though not more than shaken up. A success- 
ful young artist takes her home, gives her 
a job posing for a series of magazine covers, 
looks after her with jealous protection, and 
eventually persuades her into marriage. A 
few happy months, then his death and dis- 
illusionment to the effect that the marriage 
was bigamous. Prudence, with funds she has 
saved, goes West with her little son, posing 
as Mrs. Brown whose husband is in a sani- 
tarium recovering from a long illness. One 
night a man is brought to her by the cheriff, 
unconscious, from an automobile accident; 
his papers show him to be James C. Brown 
and the sheriff takes it for granted it is 
Prudence’s husband. Startled by this queer 


‘ twist of fate Prudence fails to protest and 


nurses the man back to health; he gets her 
to tell her story, explains he is a rich man’s 
son who had been sent West by his father 
because he had almost become entangled 
with a married woman—they discover 
mutual love with the expected conclusion. 
Here the writer has brought in a touch of 
the Cinderella theme at the end to satisfy 
the readers’ craving for some of life’s better 
things. 

“Suspicion” is a short problem confession 
with a very strong moral tone that ends in 
a big question mark. Evelyn has married a 
man who “thought” he loved several other 
girls until he found her . . . the little green 
devil of jealousy gnawed at her heart and 
would not leave her in peace. One day she 
asked him, “Suppose one of those girls you 
liked before you met me—suppose one of 
them came back now?” And Tom’s brow 
clouded; he was angry and hurt and told 
her, “If you can’t trust me, Evelyn, we’d 
better not go on.” 

Then a letter came from a girl Tom had 
casually mentioned—and Evelyn couldn’t 
resits the temptation to steam it open. She 
found an appealing note from Natalie, who 
was dying, to make her one last visit. The 
envelope gets near the flame and is burned 
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. and Evelyn’s suspicion has trapped her. 

It ends with the problem confronting the 
wife: Shall she ruin her marriage for the 
girl who is dying? Or can she destroy her 
plea and save her own self-respect ? 

Most confession stories are from the 
woman’s angle, but there are a number in 
Modern Romances told by men. “Beating 
Back,” the feature novelette, is a man’s 
confession, but being an “off-trail” story 
would be misleading as a criterion. “The 
Owce Vamp” is another man’s confession 
but its moral is for the girls; a married man 
almost falls for the “come hither” attitude 
of the girl and ends up in giving her some 
advice. “Twenty-Five Cents” is a “depres- 
sion” story, handled from the man’s angle— 
a young law student “down and out” forced 
to take charity is given new ambition by a 
quarter a girl drops in his hat. He gets a 
job as elevator boy in a “swell” apartment 
and opportunity comes for him when an 
elderly gentleman calls on an unscrupulous 
young woman who is blackmailing him on 
account of his son’s love letters. The girl 
charges the old man with attacking her; 
through a ruse the elevator boy gets the 
letters; and, accompanying the party to the 
police station, offers his services as attorney. 
The blackmail attempt is frustrated; the 
elderly gentleman gives our hero a check 
for five hundred and promise him a job; 
and, now respectably clothed, he is in posi- 
tion to look up the girl who gave him the 
quarter, with the expected romance and 
eventual marriage. 

The “confession slant” and how to ac- 
quire it are, however, more evident in the 
emotional style of the writing. Contrast 
these two openings and you should be able 
to discern at once which was the success- 
ful story: 

“T had been working at the Venezetta more 
than a year when I first saw Jeremy Lane. 
No one could have helped noticing him in 
even a crowded room. There was some- 
thing about him, something entirely inex- 
plicable that made him different from any- 
body else, almost out of place in the frivo- 
lous, pleasure-seeking population of the 
nightclub.” 





“T have been in the divorce court! I say the 
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words over and over, and yet I can hardly 
grasp the truth of them. Could this thing 
have really happened to me? It seems like 
a dream. If anybody had predicted it a year 
ago, I’d have said it was sheer nonsense. But 
it just goes to show that you never can tell.” 

The second paragraph is from the story 
“Between These Twain” in Modern Ro- 
mances. It commands attention, gives an 
immediate ring of sincerity and provides a 
desire to read on which cannot be ignored. 
The rest of the story concerns this girl who 
found herself “the other woman”—irresisti- 
bly drawn to a married man whose “wife 
doesn’t understand him.” The wife comes 
and makes a scene, attempting to throw acid 
in the girl’s face ; the man in question arrives 
in time to save his true love and eventually 
the marital tangle is satisfactorily straight- 
ened out. There really isn’t much of a plot 
to it when you boil it down; it is the writing 
that puts it across. 

I have chosen as the first example above 
the opening of a confession story by a writer 
who has proved her ability in other direc- 
tions; who has two published books to her 
credit and numerous short stories in other 
types of magazines. But she has a “repres- 
sion complex” that does not permit her to 
emotionalize her confession stories properly 
.... they usually are well plotted, but utterly 
dry and matter-of-fact in style. They do not 
touch the reader’s heartstrings. And that is 
the difficulty with a very large percentage of 
the “true stories” that fail to land. 

Almost any writer with a reasonable 
amount of creative ability can work out plots 
that would make acceptable confessions. It 
is the style of presentation that requires care- 
ful study; the “confession slant” can best be 
acquired from careful analysis of published 
material. A good confession must be highly 
emotional ; it must literally drip with it. 

“There are a number of rather trite plots 
that come to us very frequently and which 
writers trying to make our market should 
preferably avoid,” Mr. Mearson explains. 
“The most prominent of these are the little 
sister plot in which the elder girl goes 
through all kinds of sacrifice, often even giv- 
ing up the man she loves to her unappre- 
ciative sister. Another of these is the brother 
and sister plot where orphans separated for 
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years meet and fall in love; or, loving each 
other, later discover they are not really re- 
lated—it has many variations. A plot which 
most writers think very unusual, but which 
is really considerably overworked, is where 
a man or woman has been told by a doctor 
they have only a year to live, and accordingly 
set out to live their whole life in that time, 
always ending with the doctor proving 
wrong. Of course, there is always the un- 
usually good story employing one of these 
themes which are generally taboo which gets 
by in spite of them. 

“One thought I would like to leave with 
writers is that confession stories are really 
most moral; they begin with a sermon and 
preach by implication at the end; sin never is 
unavenged.” 

A number of the stories in Modern Ro- 
mances are quite short, several running from 
two thousand to three thousand words. Mr. 
Mearson says he has a particular need of 
these short lengths, particularly around 3,500 
words; Modern Romances and My Story 
will very infrequently use anything exceed- 
ing 5,000. Most settings in Modern Ro- 
mances are urban; the stores selling the 
magazines are located in centers of popula- 
tion; in My Story an occasional rural setting 
will be welcome. 

Confession is good for your bank account 
as well as your soul; study that “confession 
slant” and then dip your pen or typewriter 
ribbon in emotion and knock out some heart- 
aches and heart-throbs to the tune of around 
two cents a word. 





Bulletin 
Dear EpITor: 

Junior Trails, our new junior paper, will be out 
October, 1932. We are making early contacts in 
order to get the very best helpful as well as 
entertaining juvenile articles and stories. We also 
want to correspond with some writers of juvenile 
stories with some religious atmosphere. Infor- 
mation sent upon request. 

Stories should be 1200 to 2000 words, written 
with both boy and girl interest. Avoid moraliz- 
ing tone and any reference to crime. Payment 1s 
at the rate of one-half cent per word. 

ELIZABETH S. WHITEHOUSE, 
Board of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Writer’s DIGEST: 
“Arr Trarts” AND “PoPULAR MAGAZINE” END 
WITH THE OCTOBER ISSUE. 
F. E. BLacKwELL, 
STREET AND SmitTH Pus, Co. 
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A Definition With a Thrill 





By Tuomas H. Uzzetu 


HE more I learn about unarrived 

authors or writers in trouble the more 

I wonder at their lack of interest in 
their work as an art, as something involv- 
ing skill. All skill has to be learned, in- 
cluding skill necessary to write a beautiful 
story. The authors of rejected manuscripts, 
however, don’t believe this. They worry 
about editors’ checks and fame; but as for 
technical dexterity, skill—the devil with it. 


Most students of fiction want to succeed 
without learning ; they want to begin on the 
top rung of the ladder of success and stay 
there a while, intending to take a look at 
the bottom rungs when they get around to 
it. Four out of five expect to sell a big 
story at once, preferably to the Saturday 
Evening Post, and, then, having paid some 
debts and satisfied themselves (and a few 
sceptical relatives) that they have it in them 
to succeed, they will settle down and learn 
the thing! 

But the big mortgage-lifter doesn’t sell to 
the Post or anywhere else. Does its writer 
wonder why? Very seldom. This is the 
great mystery: he just writes another story. 


I know perfectly well that this is one way 
to learn, the trial and error method. If you 
write one thousand stories—they can’t all be 
bad; one in time sells. You then do fifteen 
more like it and the fifteenth also sells, why 
you don’t yet quite know, but at least you’ve 
found one plot that gets by. Six, eight, 
twelve years—fourteen in the case of Joseph 
Hergesheimer—to learn this much! Many 
great writers learn their technique in this 
fashion. But the thing that baffles my com- 
prehension is why, about the second or third 
year of heroic labor, these writers don’t be- 
gin to wonder if there isn’t some more direct 
method. 

Why is it that those of us who crave 
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literary success have so little curiosity about 
our creative processes? Perhaps you don’t 
yet know quite what I mean. Let me illus- 
trate. Here are two cases which I have ex- 
amined recently: 

AB is a woman writer of great promise 
who has published three novels, all failures. 
She has two more she is unable to sell. She 
tells me that in all her writing she follows 
the theory that a novel dealing with a group 
of people should have no more plot than the 
same group of people would have in real 
life! Her theory is not exemplified in any 
of the novels she admires and emulates; for 
her avowed purposes it is unsound in every 
particular, yet she clings to it desperately, 
blindly; she will listen to no arguments 
against it! She is a really literary woman 
with a blind spot. 


CD has a remarkable flair for western 
romances. A literary friend of his intro- 
duced him to an editor, the late Mr. Charles 
A. McLean, in fact, of Popular. The friend 
helped him plot a story and Mr. McLean 
bought it—and asked for more. CD tried 
again, alone, and failed. The manuscript 
wasn’t clear; the cowboy hero got lost in 
one or two places in a lot of plotty sage- 
brush. “If you’ll just learn what controls 
the unity of a short story, you'll be riding 
high, wide, and handsome,” counseled the 
friend. Instead of taking this advice, CD 
wrote another story, again alone, for his 
friend refused to help him further. It failed. 
Same trouble; you simply couldn’t tell at 
one point in the story whom to get excited 
over, the hero, the bandit, or the bandit’s 
dog! 

In two years CD has sold one more story. 
He keeps plugging away in despair. Two 
months’ concentrated study of plot struc- 
ture would eliminate his blind spot and he’d 
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be hitting the bull’s eye regularly. Study 
doesn’t interest him; he wants to write and 
sell! 

If writers with difficulties just keep at it 
and live long enough, some of them will 
learn, even though they work blindly, but— 
what labor they’d save themselves if they 
would only think as well as feel! Ultimately 
I know they’d do better work. Many of a 
writer’s difficulties can be resolved before 
any writing is done. Solving such problems 
has very little to do with “talent” or “in- 
spiration” ; anyone who can study can learn 
all about the nature of drama whether or 
not he can produce it. Understanding the 
nature of drama, suspense, sound motives, 
unity, the economy of integration, the na- 
ture of comedy, tragedy, irony, realism, is 
the intellectual side of the writer’s task. 
Such understanding alone will not make a 
successful author of him any more than 
reading law books will make a lawyer, but 
it will greatly reduce the guessing. 

One reason why literary students today 
do not enjoy a sounder understanding of the 
role of technique in their work is that most 
of the textbooks put into their hands mis- 
lead them. The confusion lies almost entire- 
ly in the failure of the author to define clear- 
ly what the word “technique” means to him. 
This error is so common that I feel sure we 
can profit greatly by looking into one of 
these volumes on writing and try to disperse 
the confusion. I select “Creating The Short 
Story,” by Henry Goodman, not because it 
is the worst in this respect, but because, al- 
though intended to inspire writers to do good 
work, its confusion is typical. 

In his introduction Mr. Goodman states 
that all efforts to teach the “rules of the 
writing game” lead directly to imitation, 
sterile formulism, and “poisonous” com- 
mercial stories. Obscurity flows from every 
phase of this statement. Condemning com- 
mercial stories as “poisonous,” to begin 
with, raises a question of morals and not 
of literary technique at all. Why should a 
teacher of writing forbid his students to 
write for money? Where is the writer who 
ever got anywhere who never wrote for 
money? When they upbraided old Doctor 
Sam Johnson for writing for money, he 
thumped the floor with his cane and re- 
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torted: “No one but a fool ever wrote for 
anything but money!” 

As for the “rules of the writing game” 
which Mr. Goodman scorns: why not fol- 
low the rules other writers have followed if 
they lead to the success the student is after? 
But Mr. Goodman’s confusion, like that of 
scores of other academic textbook writers, 
is deeper than this. His text indicates that 
by “rules” he means the “formula” which 
produces the sure-shot, standardized com- 
mercial story. “American fiction,” bewails 
the author, “as a whole is characterized by 
this result of the curse of formula and, until 
that curse is removed, American fiction can 
never attain the place to which native abili- 
ty entitles it.” 

Strange words, these. American fiction is 
not on the rocks; noteworthy improvements 
in both the American story and novel are 
being celebrated every year that passes. 
Better narrative has seldom been written 
than now in these stirring days in which we 
live. Those of us who love good literature 
of course greatly deplore the flood of for- 
mula stories that clutter the newsstands, but 
the fault lies not in the existence of the for- 
mula, but in the sentimental vacuity of the 
masses of our fellow citizens. The remedy 
is not in writing books against the commer- 
cial story, but in education. Better public 
schools, better fiction—there is a formula to 
get excited over. 

There is a further and serious false as- 
sumption in Mr. Goodman’s polemic against 
writing “rules.” The dread rules of tech- 
nique, he states, are mechanical, easy to 
teach, and dangerous because they do not 
take into consideration the “personality and 
equipment of the writer.” Well, this is our 
old friend, the all-too-easy straw-man argu- 
ment. Mr. Goodman erects a terrible set of 
“rules” and then says they are terrible! 
Rules no better than these are not worth 
the well-known powder to blow them up. 


“DULES” are not technique. We sorely 

need a definition here. I have attempted 
one in the introduction to my textbook, 
“Narrative Technique,’ and haven’t space 
here to treat it with equal fullness. “Rules” 
imply a rigid design like a blueprint of a 
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house or a predetermined, precise manner 
of mixing certain ingredients like a recipe 
for a pudding or like a set of rules for a 
game such as the “local rules” governing 
play on a golf course. “Rules” imply ex- 
ternal standards, controls apart from the 
thing to be controlled which are arbitrarily 
imposed upon that thing. Such rules are not 
technique in any artistic sense. 

Plato defined technique as “ta pragmata 
technica,” of the “affairs of craftsman- 
ship.” The ancient thinker explained that 
technique always enters in the presence of 
two things: materials and a purpose. Tech- 
nique, therefore, cannot be removed from 
any act of creation involving material and 
a purpose. It is actively present whether 
you know it or not. You have a story idea; 
you wish to do something with it: technique 
now enters. What is the nature of your 
idea? What obligations does your purpose 
impose upon you? These are the questions 
technique concerns itself with. One cannot 
write stories with or without technique ; one 
can only write them with a sound or un- 
sound technique. 

Understanding one’s materials, human 
conduct, is largely a matter of psychology ; 
understanding one’s objectives, one’s desire 
to affect people, is largely a problem of 
esthetics and logic. Who could say that tech- 
nique in this sense is “easy to teach?” Who 
would say it was “merely mechanical” or 
“ignored the personality and equipment of 
the writer?” 

Most textbook writers and many authors 
even make of technique either a species of 
witch’s magic, which you deal with at your 
peril, a mechanical short-cut to appalling 
commercial success and disaster. It is 
neither. Rightly defined it contains a thrill 
of hope and high enthusiasm for the literary 
learner; it illuminates all his tasks, enables 
him to divide and conquer his difficulties, in- 
spires him to see ever before him the possi- 
bilities of limitless growth. 

Centuries ago printers, painters, sculptors, 
and playwrights learned the value of sound 
technical training. Today if a child- wishes 
to follow any of these arts, we explain the 
need of discipline, we place him under a 
good teacher, and, if he has “talent,” he 
applies himself diligently. We don’t expect 
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such a student to begin his career by tossing 
off a beautiful painting, a big money novel 
or Broadway success. 

Is the writing of impressive fiction any 
less difficult than these older arts? If any- 
thing, it is more difficult. The great novelist 
has more to learn than most mortals. Can 
he not learn some of these stern lessons 
systematically and with competent help? To 
answer no is to question rashly the capacity 
of the human spirit. Whatever can be 
learned can be taught. 

The trouble with the writers of the in- 
competent manuscripts which pour across 
the desk of the hard-worked editorial readers 
is not that they know too much about crafts- 
manship, but that they know too little. They 
fail most lamentably in their knowledge of 
psychology and nearly as much in their 
ignorance of the basic conditons of the pub- 
lishing business. Most of them would gain 
amazingly by properly organized instruction 
in these matters and the very few who do 
not need such instruction will be found early 
in life to have discovered their own special 
aptitudes and to have intelligently developed 
them. 

I know where to place most of the blame 
for this amateurish, this effeminate view of 
our art. The mischief has been caused by 
that literary tradition which dictates that 
writers are born, not made, that the soul of 
an artistic narrative emanates from the heart, 
not the mind, that the important processes 
of creation are intuitive and not deliberate 
and rational. Great artistic creation by this 
creed is conceived to be a form of divine 
madness or joyous rapture, involving ap- 
parently some kind of mysterious spon- 
taneous combustion in our dream factories. 
Sane writers, in this view, are the mediocre. 
Feeling, not technique, is the essential ; tech- 
nique is mere machinery and therefore 
worthless. 

There is an element of the truth here as 
in all dogmas. The life-giving elements, the 
color, the true originality of any work of 
art are intuitive and flow from the uncon- 
scious. This does not mean that deliberate, 
conscious control was absent when the work 
was produced. If the absence of conscious 
control were the highest desideratum of 
literary art. we should have only to record 
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nightmares to be successful authors. Be- 
cause a great masterpiece keeps the secret of 
its production from the casual observer, it 
does not follow that it was produced with- 
out method. 

These views I set forth are not more 
speculation. Since the war our race has tried 
everything once, not excluding an attempt 
to prove that the greatest writing is the least 
logical. The experiment, abondoned a year 
ago, was conducted by Eugene Jolas. He 
published in Paris for several years that 
curious and interesting monthly, transition. 
In a recent issue of The American Mercury 
Mr. Jolas sets forth (logically) the plat- 
form of his magazine: 

“I had a conviction that the study of the 
irrational was an a priori condition for giv- 
ing the imagination a new dimension . . . I 
was out to provoke a crisis through a method 
of conscious disintegration; in this way I 
hoped to redefine the concepts of reality and 
beauty . . . I gave my contributors the right 
to—”, well, in brief, Mr. Jolas let his writ- 
ers dump traditions, grammar, rhetoric, 
rules, everything overboard. Everything was 
junked except the “inner message” which I 
assume to be the same as an American 
classroom critic’s “divine fire.” 

Let me give you a glimpse of some of 
the sparks from transition. Gertrude Stein 
was, I suppose, the best known of the 
women contributors to this periodical. A 
volume at hand contains a piece (what else 
to call it?) entitled, “Studies in Convention.” 
It begins thus: 

As studies in conversation. 

“Studied. 

Practicing, practice makes perfect. Prac- 
ticing, perfect, practicing to make it perfect. 
Practice, perfect, practice. As perfect. Prac- 
tice. Perfect. Practice. 

Introducing practicing introducing prac- 
ticing, practicing, introducing, practice in- 
troducing. Introducing practicing. Practic- 
ing introducing. 

Not at all.” 

I'll say it’s “not at all.” It seems to me 
now as I contemplate these lines that they 
need only a semicolon somewhere to make 
them practically perfect. 

Another piece in this issue seems to be 


a story. It tells how a man went to church, 
killed a hen, pulled on his boots, digested 
his dinner, wished he were dead, spat, 
grunted. And there you are, fine, pure care- 
less rapture undefiled with reason. An- 
other contribution is entitled, “A Pair of 
Drawers’—no, dear conventional American 
reader, they are not the wooden kind; 
transition is devoted, remember, to “dyna- 
mic reality.” 

Literary styles and epochs come and go, 
but “human interest” goes on forever. Mr. 
Jolas says that “the short story as con- 
ceived today will soon be a dead form; the 
novel will be broken up.” Possibly, though, 
in my belief, not “soon.” Literary forms 
themselves will change, but never the way 
of a human being to respond to the dramatic, 
the fabulous, the conjurating formulations 
of life. Understanding these peculiar types 
of response, these instinctive reactions that 
spring from the essence of life itself is 
mastering sound literary technique. 


The mastery of technique means the mas- 
tery of one’s self, which, also, is not easy. 
“The distrust of technique and the fear of 
being unoriginal,” Edith Wharton tells us, 
“are both symptoms of a certain lack of 
creative abundance.” We distrust technique 
because we fear it will curb our freedom. 
We all crave to be free; untrammeled self- 
expression is the keynote of our present 
social disharmony ; how easy then to ration- 
alize; if I master technique, I become 
cramped with rules, I am not free; freedom 
is good, therefore I’ll have nothing of tech- 
nique. 


What specious, discouraging reasoning! 
The problem of self-expression is the same 
for art as for life itself. Slyly these days 
we argue the benefits of “free love” in our 
public print; we want to believe that free- 
dom in the love realm will make life easier. 
But will it? Has a man or woman with- 
out a home or with two mates or without a 
comfortable status in society no difficulties? 
Knowing when you are free, itself involves 
a technique. “The good life,” said wise old 
Aristotle, “is a very difficult affair.” Master- 
ing these difficulties means developing skill 
in living. Such skill means freedom and in 
life or art there is no other. 
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Inspiration 


By STRUTHERS Burt 


S far as I am concerned I wish the 
word had never been invented. Not 
that there isn’t a certain kind of in- 

spiration, often strong and apparently mys- 
terious in its sources, which overtakes at 
times every writer, earnestly and illumined- 
ly involved in his profession, as it over- 
takes everyone else, earnestly and illumined- 
ly involved in his or her profession, but 
because the word is so much used and 
abused. I say so 


never forget it, although just at present 

there are signs that we may overdo it. 
At all events, the writer is no longer the 
hired amusement maker of aristocratic so- 
cieties, a little above the dwarfs, a trifle 
below the dancers and lute players. More 
and more he has become the interpreter of 
life, actual or supposed, to the rest of the 
world whose occupations prevent it from 
maintaining the writer’s especial point of 
view or conducting 





much abused because, 
nowadays, enough 


AXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 


his especial kind of 
investigations. His 


respect is given to left his instructorship in English responsibility is 
the writer and his at Princeton to live and work on a greater than it has 
hens] id ranch. Aside from stories, serials, and er tae And te 
profession to make it novels in the better known magazines, Soy : 
ho longer necessary Struthers Burt has written several fine recognition of this 


to account for him by 
vague, large phrases, 
slightly mocking in 
their implications. It 
was in those periods 


ters,” 


Not Sleep,” etc. 





novels, including “Chance Encoun- 
“Interpreter’s 
Diary of a Dude Wrangler,” “The 
Delectable Mountains,” “They Could 


responsibility is 
shown in this demo- 
cratic age, an age es- 
no matter what com- 
munistic or dictator- 


House,” “The 








in which writing was 
least honored that it was 
spoken about. 

Perhaps too much respect is given to the 
writer. Certainly, too much respect is given 
to most writers. In this age, articulate be- 
yond all others, and growing annually more 
so; in this age ruled by the printing press, 
in which to be able to express oneself seems 
to most people the ultimate desideratum, the 
writer occupies a position he has never oc- 
cupied before. Quite truly, it has been 
said that he is “the spoiled darling of the 
arts.” Not only are the financial rewards 
of the successful writer — still a small per- 
centage, of course, but large enough to 
count — far beyond the gayest dreams of 
even the greatest of his predecessors, but 
his slightest word is often accepted with a 
gravity that is embarrassing. The war 
taught us the power of propaganda. 
Words, especially written words, can sway 
empires even more than armies. We have 
not forgotten our lesson. Probably we will 


most grandiosely 








sentially democratic 
ial regimes we may choose to set up. The 
writer is allowed to go everywhere and to 
mix, in equal terms, with anyone. Even 
the Wall Street broker regards him without 
too much suspicion. 


OU think this exaggerated? Or attempt- 

ed sarcasm? It isn’t. The slightest re- 
view of literary history will show you its 
truth. Nor has this change been accom- 
plished until recently. Not even in this 
country. Mark Twain, that bitter philoso- 
pher, was perpetually hampered by the fact 
that he was the playboy and pet of the po- 
litical and financial barons of this then oli- 
garchic land. While as for Victorian Eng- 
land, it was as confirmedly aristocratic, or 
even more so, than the England of Eliza- 
beth. Since the preoccupation of most in- 
telligent men and women was with action 
of some kind, warlike, political, agricultur- 
al or monetary, they had no time and little 
inclination to consider the writer seriously, 
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yet the writer’s processes were strange and 
the results moving. Obviously, something 
prompted him. What more easy than to 
put it down, and dismiss it, as a fit of some 
kind; a daemonic possession; a sort of 
witchcraft; something out of the air, 
slightly frothing, such as took hold of seers 
and prophets? And, since it was not alto- 
gether normal, to sum it up and dismiss it, 
as one did with the goings on of seers and 
prophets, with some amusement mixed with 
your respect and awe? 

It was through such psychological pro- 
cesses that phrases like “divine afflatus,” 
“poetic frenzy,” and so on, mostly invented 
by writers themselves, arose; phrases 
against which all honest writers, poets in- 
cluded, have constantly inveighed, demand- 
ing a closer analysis. Not many thoughtful 
writers, poets or otherwise, would subscribe 
to Matthew Prior’s dictum, written in 1689, 
that : 

“Verse comes from Heaven, like inward light; 

Mere human pains can ne’er come by’t; 

The God, not we, the poem makes; 

We only tell folks what He speaks.” 

Extremely bad psychology and extremely 
bad poetry on the part of Master Prior, 
who, for the most part, was a good poet. 

Also, an insult to the human race, writer 
or otherwise, and its vast, as yet un- 
plumbed, capabilities. 

Poetry, good or occasionally great, like 
any other form of writing, good or occa- 
sionally great, is the result of a keenly ob- 
servant mind, keenly sympathetic and vica- 
rious, which has trained itself along certain 
definite lines until it has achieved a certain 
angle. And added to this is a vast amount 
of work, conscious or unconscious — mostly 
conscious; a vast amount of reflection, and 
a dogged self-discipline. 

The poet who sits waiting for Heaven to 
donate him a poem will sit for a long while 
in magnificent silence. 

The idea, and it is still a common one, 
that poems, short stories, novels, even ar- 
ticles, are donated in this way is a slur upon 
one of the most difficult and hard-working 
professions imaginable. In my life I have 
been a good many things, including a teach- 
er, a newspaper man, and a rancher, and I 
can assure any inquiring mind that a con- 





scientious writer works harder than any. 
Indeed, I know of no one who works hard- 
er, or who uses more self-discipline, or who 
sacrifices more to his profession, or who 
requires more concentration, than a writer. 
A day’s riding circle on a round-up is no 
more fatiguing, if as much so, as the four 
or five hours daily work a writer puts in. 

A writer spins his stuff out of himself 
like a spider, only, unlike a spider, he spins 
it out of his own vitality. A writer is never 
done. Once a piece of work is completed, 
he must begin all over again. A writer 1s 
his own boss, and if you are your own boss 
and have a properly trained conscience, you 
have the hardest boss there is. Most wri- 
ters have such hard bosses — themselves — 
that they never really take a holiday. Their 
week is seven days long. 


OW all this, of course, is so obvious to 

the professional writer that it would 
not bear repeating were it not for the young 
writer and all those — at present it seems to 
be about one out of every three — who 
some day intend to write but who, for the 
most part, and very fortunately, never will. 
Those who are going to write “just as soon 
as they can get around to it.” Those who 
have some “splendid story” which they are 
constantly, and very kindly, attempting to 
donate to the professional writer, usually 
on a fifty-fifty basis. Such people are 
making themselves very unhappy by not 
attending to their proper jobs and by ex- 
pecting inspiration to descend upon them 
and catch them up as Elijah was caught up 
to the skies. 

Especially has the word inspiration in its 
sense of a breath from nowhere been crip- 
pling to the honest young writer. There is 
inspiration, as I have said, and I will at- 
tempt to explain what it is later. And it 
is mysterious enough, as are all human pro- 
cesses, physical or mental, but it does not 
come from nowhere and it does not come 
uninvited, and it does not descend adven- 
titiously upon the just and unjust. It is 
not like the gentle rain from Heaven, and 
it is less like lightning than anything you 
can imagine. It is far more like a seed. It 
won’t grow unless it finds prepared soil, and 
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it won’t even grow then unless the soil is of 
an especial kind. 

What the younger writer takes, despair- 
ingly, as a lack of inspiration, is a lack of, 
as yet, sufficient concentration to enable 
him, first, to observe closely and starkly, 
that is, as a writer observes, rejecting the 
superfluous and retaining the salient, and 
secondly, to pour this already refined ob- 
servation through the unobstructed, al- 
though carefully shaped and _ restricted, 
pipes of his mind, on to paper. By consol- 
ing himself with the thought of inspiration, 
the young writer compensates, as_ the 
psycho-analysts would say, and gives in to 
inertia which is the strongest of all human 
characteristics, particularly with imagina- 
tive folk. The more imaginative you are, 
and writers are at least that, the more in- 
ertia you have. Pretty soon the young wri- 
ter, unless he is careful, forms a habit of 
inertia, and then he is lost. He waits for 
inspiration that never comes. 

That is why writing for money is often 
suicidal. A happy medium between abject 
poverty and sufficient financial indepen- 
dence is what is to be most desired, at least 
until an author has hardened his habit of 
work and sufficiently made tender his ar- 
tistic conscience. One can take a simile 
from army discipline. Too much discipline 
ruins the morale, too little never begins it. 

It is for this reason that the profession 
of writing has been spoken of as, in the 
beginning, “a good walking stick, but a 
poor staff.” It is because of this, rather 
than the obvious saw that literature is sup- 
posed to be made out of life and the only 
way to know life is to go out and meet it, 
that most worthwhile writers have been, to 
start with, something else anything ; 
newspapermen, lawyers, biologists, editors, 
marine engineers like McFee, sailors like 
Conrad. I, and everyone else, have seen 
dozens of promising young writers ruined 
by going to New York with the announce- 
ment that they were writers. If they have 
some money they sit about, when they are 
not on parties, waiting for an inspiration; 
if they haven’t money, pretty soon they find 
a cheque more inspiring than their artistic 
integrity. The former are likely to write, 
occasionally, smart little essays for the 
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smarter magazines; the latter are likely to 
write anything for anybody. 

All this outside of the fact, as I have said 
before, that the last place in the world to 
learn anything about life is among authors 
and their friends. 

Writing—like any kind of art, if it is im- 
portant — is invariably large, casual, cease- 
less, knowing, indefatigable. It is not the 
painting of miniatures. All important wri- 
ters have done a vast amount of bad work. 
Indeed, it is almost safe to say that if a 
writer is incapable of bad work he is in- 
capable of good. Great writers are shad, 
not sardines. They do not put precious lit- 
tle thoughts up in oil, they spawn generous- 
ly. And after awhile they have so many 
inspirations that they forget — even those 
who keep note books — half of them. 

The young writer, if he is convinced that 
he wants to become a writer, and this is 
important, has just three things to do: to 
discover life; to learn to observe it from 
the angle of a writer, and then so to shape 
the conduits of his brain that this informa- 
tion will come through lucidly, arrestingly 
and, if possible, originally. And he had 
best be busy about all three. This applies 
as much to the romanticist — the teller of 
tales — as to the so-called realist. As for 
inspiration, if he will sit down at a desk 
every morning for four hours and try to 
write, meanwhile thinking this is 
to be underscored ; meanwhile, hav- 
ing thought in those hours not at his desk; 
before long inspiration should come. Or, 
if he is a marine engineer or something, and 
canot afford four hours a day, then at least 
half an hour a day and at the same time. 
Inspiration is a most punctual sort of angel, 
almost old-maidish in her love of regular 
hours. As for thought and observation, 
which is really thought’s first born, one can 
think and observe anywhere. And there 
are really no substitutes for them. Not 
even Mr. Edison can invent an electrical ap- 
pliance which thinks or observes. 


But I had best clear up—if I can— 
this question of inspiration. 

So far, I have implied, and it is a very 

popular statement with authors, that au- 

thorship is largely a matter of observation, 







































self-discipline, hard work, and regularity. 
So it is, but it is something more. Just as 
any profession, if superlatively done, is 
something more. To be a fine garage me- 
chanic you have to have that something 
more. You have to be mechanically mind- 
ed, whatever that may mean. A man with 
a flair, which means a passion, for butter- 
fly collecting is out of place with a Ford. 
But a flair is an inspiration. It is not 
enough to say to a young writer that all he 
needs is determination. If that were so, 
many a bulldog jaw would be uttering 
poetry. It is a happy thing to say, and it 
saves the feelings of the young author and 
also maintains your position as a weather- 
prophet, because in nine times out of ten 
the young author isn’t going to work hard 
enough. But it is an evasion as well as 
being too complacent. Authors do work 
hard; authors do exercise immense self- 
discipline; they have, undoubtedly, many 
virtues, but they shouldn’t take to them- 
selves too shining a credit. It is a fairly well 
established fact that, in this wicked world, 
people do pretty much what they want to 
do, although they always complain while 
doing it. The good man is good because he 
wants to be; the hard-working man works 
hard because hard work is his pleasure. 
The author does all of the things he does 
because, rightly or wrongly, it is a passion 
with him to do so, and because there are 
many times when he feels himself caught 
up and uplifted, bigger than himself, more 
clear minded, more capable of reproducing 
pictures, of envisaging the past and the fu- 
ture. In short, he does indeed feel as if 
something — inspiration — were blowing 
upon him and through him. Something 
finer than himself, something outside him- 
self. After all, as I have said before, au- 
thorship is a good deal like prophecy or me- 
diumship ; but then, on the other hand, it is 
a good deal like inspired banking or house 
building. To do anything well requires 
inspiration. 

Rather than give this strange exhilaration 
and increased strength any vague or divine 
origins I would prefer to accept Adler’s 
definition that talent “is the special ability 
to make judgments.” But that, translated, 
means observation plus discrimination. 
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I should say that inspiration, the inspira- 
tion to become a writer, the inspiration that 
comes to the writer, is the special ability to 
make judgments along a certain line due to 
an initial passion great enough to cause a 
man or woman to wish to make judgments 
along a certain line. This grows with prac- 
tice and training. The young writer can sit 
before his desk for hours and nothing hap- 
pens; the accustomed writer no sooner sits 
down at his desk than things begin to hap- 
pen. Some writers carry their stories about 
with them, compose them before they sit 
down to write, others apparently forget all 
about them until their accustomed hour the 
next morning. It makes no difference. The 
more you write, the more you can write. 

One story leads to another. Inspiration 
creates inspiration. 

This is proved by the fact that every au- 
thor in the world, however inventive, how- 
ever accustomed, is given to fits of dol- 
drums, when nothing happens, when all 
ability of every kind seems to have disap- 
peared. During these periods, the unfor- 
tunate creature, no matter how often simi- 
lar periods have happened, is sure that ster- 
ility has descended upon him. No one can 
talk him out of this, nor any previous ex- 
perience harden him. And then, suddenly, 
he begins to function again and ideas, pic- 
tures, words pour from him. You can set 
this down to witchcraft if you will, but I 
should be inclined to put it down partly to 
physical condition and partly to the actual 
inspiration which, in one shape or another, 
affects, in lesser or greater degree, all of 
humanity. The sort of inspiration which I 
have been attempting to describe. The in- 
spiration which is due to an initial passion 
along some particular line so great that even 
the laziest man or woman who has the pas- 
sion wants to recapture the initial passion. 
It is a beneficent circle, not a vicious one. 

A man or a woman starts with an initial 
passion to describe life, either realistically 
or romantically ; to create character or cre- 
ate tales. He or she feels that in this way 
he or she can best express the personality 
each possesses. This passion is sufficiently 
strong to enable the possessor to undergo 
all the rigorous training and self-denial nec- 
essary. And the rigorous training and self- 
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denial makes the passion permanent, easily 
accessible, and constantly growing. At 
least, the last should happen, although it 
sometimes doesn’t. At all events, if the 
first two happen, there should be no lack 
of inspiration. 

I have spoken of the writer’s angle. All 
businesses and professions have an angle, 
and all men look at life through the angle 
of their businesses or professions. Further- 
more, life is lateral not perpendicular. 
There is a small percentage of men and 
women who are more observant, more dis- 
criminating, more sensitive to life, more 
everything else than their fellows. These 
people, therefore, are more self-expressive. 
One may start with the passion to be an in- 
ventor, another to be a soldier, a third to be 
an explorer, a fourth to be an author. It 
these people really belong to the small per 
cent I have mentioned, they will soon per- 
ceive, each his especial angle, and from then 
on look at life from that point of view and 
draw all life to that point of view. The 
beginning author sees few plots here and 
there; the trained author sees plots every- 
where. Almost every moment of his life 
he sees stories, characters, and incidents 
which, if properly refined and shaped, he 
can use. His mind is an ore refiner. Much 
of what he sees he rejects; much of what 
he sees he retains. Some of this he stores 
away in his memory for future use; some 
he uses at once. Sooner or later most of 
it comes in handy. He has a story but it 
lacks a certain point. He thinks but can 
not stumble upon the point; then one day, 
maybe months later, maybe years later, the 
point comes to him, perhaps by an actual 
incident, perhaps by something he is told, 
through the papers, or often, it would ap- 
pear, out of a clear sky. The last seems 
obviously inspiration. And it is. But it is 
the inspiration of several or more beauti- 
fully fitted pieces fitting snugly into a fine 
design, and back of the fitting and back of 
the design is a trained mind. There is no 
chance about it. It is not adventitious. 
There is no magic. It won’t come at your 
whistle. You have to work for it and pre- 
pare for it. Like opportunity, it does not 
knock even once at your door, despite the 
old saying. You have to go out and track it. 
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Can You Write 
a Play? 


OULD you care to receive from us, 
free of charge and obligation, a test 
that will help us determine whether or 
not you show ability at playwriting? 


If you do have ability we will be 
very glad indeed to enroll you in our 
Individual Course in Playwriting. 


This course is most reasonably priced. 


It was written by Eugene Walter, 
author of many Broadway successes and 
present studio head of a cinema com- 
pany. The Individual Course in Play- 
writing lasts about three months and 
consists of ten carefully written and 
detailed assignments. You may take 
longer at no extra charge if you wish. 


The work you do while a student in 
this course receives the friendly con- 
structive, yet point blank criticism of 
our own staff. These lengthy indi- 
vidual criticisms of your work are alone 
worth, and, if we may believe what our 
students tell, double the price of the 
course itself. 


You can lose nothing, and certainly 
may gain a lot by sending in the coupon 
below and requesting this free test. 
You'll enjoy working on it, we know. 
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i WRITER’S DIGEST | 
22 East 12TH STREET i 
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NJUSTLY PERHAPS, considering 
U our brief experience in the matter, 

we feel that conducting a prize con- 
test of sorts is something of an epic in a 
doloroso movement. 

To begin at the beginning, though our 
seared soul coughs and sputters at the very 
idea of even mentally tracking through the 
story again, we must tell you that this has 
much to do with a prize contest; something 
that for a goodly while will be referred to 
in this office as The 


magazine was “The Front Page.” Mean- 
while our telephone operator accepted eight 
local calls offering the same title. 
Meanwhile another dozen residents of our 
more rural sections who have not as yet 
seen Adolphe Menjou as the city editor in 
“The Front Page,’ but who have copies 
of a few old magazines lying around the 
house, special deliveried us their suggestion 
for a good title, “Gentlemen of the Press.” 
We bore this calmly. 
It was only when 





Prize Contest. 

It seems that one 
or two of the more 
impressionable mem- 
bers of this staff not 
only read but saw 





$25 PRIZE 


For the best name of a magazine containing 
fiction stories about newspaper reporters. 


Address BOX X, WRITER’S DIGEST 


“The Front Page” 
had been _ received 
one hundred and 
twenty times to 
eighty-five for “Gen- 
tlemen of the Press” 
that we questioned 








Charles McArthur’s 
and Ben Hecht’s ver- 
sion of how the pub- 
lic thinks newspaper- 
men ought to look and act. The upshot of 
this was that our impressionable members 
evolved the desire to publish a fiction maga- 
zine containing stories about newspaper peo- 
ple and their exploits. 

Soon, for this member works fast, every- 
thing was set to go—except that the maga- 
zine had no title. So, through the columns 
of Writer’s DicEst a prize contest was 
announced, which as I have said before, soon 
became The Prize Contest. 

We offered a modest prize of $25.00 for 
the best name of a magazine “containing 
fiction stories about newspaper reporters.” 
Having published this announcement and 
watched the issue go swiftly to press, we 
sat back happily to await a good “newsstand 
title” that would graciously come forward 
to us in exchange for our $25.00. 

Thursday evening the mail room released 
the issue containing the prize announce- 
ment. Monday morning Western Union did 
a snappy business as sixteen people blithely 
wired us that the best name for such a 


The above contest closed August 25th with “News- 
paper Adventure Stories” as the winning title. 
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the bright star which 
previously had done 
so nobly by us. 
That writers did not seem to understand 
titles “rights” or that some roving band of 
plagiarists had settled on The Prize Contest 
seemed plaintively true. While a title itself 
may not be copyrighted, proprietary rights 
to a title rest with the originator; especially 
if the story under which the title waves has 
been unduly successful. If we were to pub- 
lish a fiction magazine titled “The Front 
Page’”’ we would be promptly sued, without 
a chance of defense, for attempting to profit 
on the good will and reputation of the story, 
the play, and the cinema “The Front Page” 
without due payment to the authors. The 
authors are protected by common law in this 
respect. By using either “The Front Page” 
or “Gentlemen of the Press” we would be 
usurping property to which we had no earth- 
ly right. Liable in part, particularly if he 
had received a prize, would have been the 
writers or writers who sent in the title. So 
quick to yowl themselves if Saturday Even- 
ing Post uses a story two years after they 
sent in a story on the same general subject, 
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some half thousand writers (and they are 
still coming in) are, save for the grace of | 
Writer’s DicEst in not paying them $25 | 
for their title, criminally guilty of plagiarism. 


OST startling of all the titles we re- 

ceived was one from Mrs. Laker of In- 
diana who suggested the “Bow-Wow,” ob- 
viously with rhyme, but breathlessly void of 
reason. In sympathy with this title was the 
one sent in by Mr. Lorf of Michigan who 
suggested “Wagging Tales.” Along the same 
line of thought came Mr. Rinker, also of 
Indiana, with “The News Hound.” Keeping 
up what seemed to be the spirit of the thing 
was Mr. Wolse who suggested “The Dog 
Watch,” enclosing also a suggestion from 
his uncle which “will do if mine won't.” 
The uncle’s title was “The Bull Dog.” By 
this time a puppy biscuit would have started 
our gastric juices flowing like a waterfall. 


Off on a different tack was Mr. Ridgland 
of Florida whose bright faculty of trans- 
lating idioms literally brought us back to our 
own nervous days of college French 2C. 
Said Mr. Ridgland: “I suggest ‘Bon 
Marché’ for the title because it means good 
market.” 


Much more of an enigma than anything 
else was Mrs. McAlter Peck’s title, “The 
Ragman,” but it couldn’t compare to the gay 
whirling of euphonies that tripped over each 
other in Mr. Houseman’s “Star Scooper’s 
Scripts.” 


What some of our writers did to the title 
“Scoop!” was a shame. One of them, in 
fact, hit the wrong key on his typewriter 
and sent in “The Snooper.” 


Blending the spirit of the day, that moves 
the white collar office worker to sympathize 
with his union brother, was Miss Mc- 
Donald’s title, “Printer’s Pals.” Slightly 
aphrodisiac was Mr. Schmidt’s title, “The 
Leg Man” to which he impetuously added 
“or ‘The Leg Woman’.” 

One lone writer, a Mr. Wiley, who has 
doubtless staggered his heavy way through 
more than one such contest seeking to make 
the work of others lighter, gently suggested 
“this title I made up myself, and you will 
make a lot of money from it, so send me 
my $25 quick”—and Bernard Macfadden, 


WITH THE EDITOR 
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WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 
Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2524 McClurg Bldg. 


LON HEALY 


Writer of 

Ba DA MOON,” “I'LL HAPPEN ALONG,” ‘“‘COLO- 
ADO ROSE,” etc., will revise ro lyric to make it possi- 
ie to write a properly built melody, “do the melody,”’ and 
arrange a nice piano part, all of this complete for $15 in 
advance (or for if made in payments). 
high-powered literature. A service for those who know the 
song game is a big gamble at the best, but who wish to try 

it nevertheless. You'll get first-class work from 


Lon Healy, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CHICAGO 











Poetry Lovers! 
“THE VOICE OF DAWN” 


a new book of poetry 
Price 60c—2 Copies to One Address—$1.00 
“Get a copy for your friend” 


— OR SEND STAMPED EN- 
ORDER NOW VELOPE FOR CIRCULAR 


BERT SAPPENFIELD, Oaktown, Ind. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for you” 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 








YOUR SONG 
May have a Chance in Hollywood 


We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


SONG. WRITERS! 


‘ANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
rn BST on work found acceptable for publics 
tion. Anyone wishing to writeeither the 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
guvneien and advice. Past experien 
New demand created by ralking Pi 
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Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ‘“‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,’’ by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 1619 Broadway, Room 723-B 


NEW YORK CITY 
OF MERIT 


SONGS si 232% 5.6 PUBLISHED 


Unusual Opportunity for New Writers 
Do not send manuscripts. First let us know 
whether you write words or music. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS GUILD 

145 W. 45th St., 



































New York 





Dept. 5, 
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WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing _ service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














“HOW TO WRITE A SHORT SHORT STORY.” 

“HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY.” 
“HOW TO WRITE A GANGSTER-RACKETEER STORY.” 
“WRITING THE MODERN SEX STORY.” 

Four great books, teaching you to write the best-paying 
stories today; special offer; all four books for only $2.00! 
Order today, with remittance! All written by me from prac- 
tical experience as critic, author and authors’ agent. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, P. O. Box 10, Sta. R, New York City 


WrRiTeErR’s DIGEST 






























AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= ON dl — NO A el 
MANUSCRIPTS--PLAYS 


Correct form for the ‘“‘Editor’s Eye.” 50c 1000 words, 
with one carbon copy. Special rates on books and plays. 
My long experience your guarantee. Minor corrections 
—_ JEAN WILLIAMS 

629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 




































$10,000 A YEAR 
FROM GREETINGS 


is one man’s record for writing 12 brief sentiments. 
THE MANUFACTURERS OF GREETING CARDS 
tell in their own words just what they want in the 
only work of its kind—($1.2 
THE page A fg ne CARD GUIDE 
ETHANY, W. 





AHEAD TO SUCCESS 

with my typing service, which includes 

minor revision. 50c per thousand words, 
Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 
per line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 
Sample of typing work and further details sent gladly 
upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 













Best Typing in the West 


Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 

MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 




















Poetry Anthology Invites Contributors 


Contributions to our Anthology of Modern Verse will re- 
ceive our careful consideration and, if accepted, will be 
printed with a biographical sketch of the author. We are 
not “literary advisors’ but are greatly interested in ob- 
taining poems of intrinsic worth whether written by pro- 
fessional poets or by those who have not yet achieved 
recognition. Send copies of your best poems for evaluation 
by our editors. 


POETS GUILD PUBLISHERS 
2602 Glen Green, Hollywood, California 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






were he dead, would have rolled over seven- 
teen times in his grave had he seen what 
we saw splashed in red ink at the bottom 
of Mr. Wiley’s letter—‘Call it ‘True 
Story’,” he finished triumphantly. 

Secure in her own mind that another giant 
selling title had just been born in her mind 
was that serene stoic lady who came into 
our office to advise us that “Newstes Dream 
Magazine” would suffice. 

But enough. 

You are bored by this time, and at any 
odds we are. To the fag end of this editorial, 
and to offer pardonable excuse for taking 
your time with our worries, we will draw 
our cluttered fine comb through a few sug- 
gestions for contest fans written not by our- 
selves, but by one of the master minds of 
the industry. It was published in Contest 
Magazine and reads as follows: 

“The most important requisite in contest 
work is confidence in one’s own ability. So 
many people just think they could never 
win and will not even try. I won $600 in 
prizes last year ranging from $50 down to 
$1 because I have always thought whatever 
anyone else could do, J might accomplish, 
if I tried. 

Strict attention to all the rules are, of 
course, imperative. I never go one word 
over limit. Neatness and some simple deco- 
ration are advisable, as among the thousands 
of entries submitted, a plain, unadorned 
entry would have nothing to attract the at- 
tention of the tired mind. 

After I send off a contest, I think no more 
about it because it is so nice to be surprised 
if one wins, and if not, just think, Oh! 
well, better luck next time, maybe; perhaps 
I did not work quite hard enough. 

To make a success of anything, however, 
one must like to do it, and to me, contests 
hold more fascination than—well, even con- 
tract bridge, and that, I can assure you, 
holds plenty.” 

We now feel that you know as much 
about prize contest winning as is good for 
any hard working fiction writer to know, in 
fact, we would say the less you know the 
better. With this thought, we leave you. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is uf-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Agriculture 


American Sheep Breeder, 1 Dexter Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill. P. V. Ewing, Editor. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. Trade Journal. “Our 
requirements are too technical for others than 
those actively engaged in the business and we do 
not desire nor do we solicit their contributions.” 





The Bean Bag, Box 412, Lansing, Mich. E. A. 
Little, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. Business or trade paper, devoted to the 
handling and marketing of dry commercial beans 
“We are not buying a thing from sources outside 
our own staff and correspondents.” 


Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. Ray Yar- 
nell, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a 
year. Agricultural magazine. “We need mostly 
short items giving actual experience of some farm- 
er, with his full name and address. Each item 
must contain a practicable idea that will be help- 
ful to readers. Feature articles of similar nature 
are considered. They must be well but not fanci- 
fully written and must be authenticated. We use 
photographs when they accompany stories; they 
must be glossy prints. We use no poetry. We 
report within a month, and pay lc a word and 
up.” 


The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
l0c a copy; $1.00 a year. Dairy plant trade 
magazine. “We use stories of merchandising 
campaigns of proven merit by milk plants, cream- 
eries, ice cream, cheese, and dairy by-products 
manufacturers. Also new or unusual plant stories; 
or unusual features in plants. The length of 
articles should be from 500 to 2,000 words. Inter- 
lor and exterior photos of plants or specimen ads 
accompanying articles add to the value of the 
articles. We report within 30 days and pay Ic 
a word, $1 to $3 for photos, $1 for specimen ads, 
on publication.” 





Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. R. G. 
Hartman, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
50c a year. Information on poultry raising. “We 
use 800 word stories describing methods of suc- 
cessful poultrymen. We use photographs show- 
ing poultrymen at work. We report in a week 
or ten days, and pay one to two cents a word on 
acceptance.” 





Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. L. R. 
Neel, C. W. Dyer, K. A. Grimes, J. Speed, Edi- 


Real Novel Prize 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
in collaboration with Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ltd., the eminent London publishing house, 
make preliminary announcement of a $20,- 
000 Prize Novel Contest open to anyone in 
any country and with no restriction what- 
ever as to subject matter. The award is 
guaranteed to the best manuscript received. 

The $20,000 prize is believed to be the 
largest ever offered for book rights only, 
since many other awards have included 
magazine serial rights. In the Stokes-Hod- 
der and Stoughton Contest the $20,000 is an 
advance on a book royalty of 15 per cent, 
and the winner, in addition, retains the great- 
est part of all serial, moving picture, dra- 
matic and other subsidiary rights. 

Curtis Brown, Ltd., literary agents, are 
in charge of the Contest, novels by British 
and European authors to be submitted to 
their London office and American novels to 
be sent to their New York office. 

At least a year will be allowed contestants 
for entering manuscripts. 














A Prescription For Your “Sick’’ MSS. 
by a “‘story doctor’’ whose own work has appeated in TOP 
NOTCH, ACTION, LOVE STORY, NORTH WEST, 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL and others. Rate: $1.00 per 
thousand words. Special terms on mss. over 7,000 words. 
(All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage.) 


TREVE COLLINS 
46 No. Willow St., Montclair, N. J. 











3rd Annual Song Contest 


Now Open 


Songs or poems, any subject eligible. 
Publication contract — cash advance, 
royalty winning songs. 
Address manuscripts to 
Contest Editor, 


National Composers’ Ass’n 
827-W Kimball Hall Chicago 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








AUTHORS — EXTRA SPECIAL 


College educated, experienced typist will type your mss. 
for 40c per 1000 words; with corrections in English, 
spelling, punctuation, 50c per 1000. Verse, Ic per line. 
Book lengths, 10% discount. Carbon and return postage 
free. Prompt, accurate. 


LANGFORD TYPING SERVICE 


Box 6, Bonita, Texas 








Manuscript Accurately Typed 


and criticized by a writer. Typing service 50c per 
1000 words, including minor corrections and one carbon 
copy. Book and criticism rates on request. 


Best of service guaranteed. 


GLADYS M. FRANK 
435 Holbrook, Detroit, Michigan 



















$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 

















TYPING THAT PLEASES 


I have pleased where others have failed. Prompt 
and efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information. Economical rates on 
envelope addressing. 

BEULAH LEE LUNAU 
304 Logan Street, Steubenville, Ohio 











SONGWRITERS—Poem revised, melody com- 

posed, $3.00. Send for rate on piano-part. My 

work is guaranteed first-class. I submit songs, 

personally, to publishers—with view to pub- 

lishing. Can give you any music service. 
ORPHA PHILLIPS 

517 E. 11th Street, New York City 
















EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared 
for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


















PROFESSIONAL TYPISTS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately. Free 
carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections. 
We pay return postage. Rates: 50c per 1000 words. 
10% discount on 20,000 words or more. Poetry, 1c 
a line. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


H. B. and D. PORTER 
Box 1410, Wenatchee, Washington 
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tors. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 for 3 
years. Southern farming magazine. “We need 
good detective stories not more than 2500 words 
long. We can use only a few. We also want 
farm stories with southern rural background; 
these should be of some length. We use occa- 
sional feature articles, well illustrated. We use 
photographs of southern farm scenes. We use 
no poetry. We report at once if material is un- 
available, and pay varying rates after publication.” 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. CC, 
P. Dadant, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Exclusively devoted to beekeeping. 
“We use short, practical, illustrated ideas about 
production methods from beekeepers of experience. 
Also occasional special success stories for bee- 
keeping interest. Most material is obtained by 
staff writers. We use unusual pictures of bees. 
No poetry under any circumstances. We report 
when received, and pay %c a word on acceptance.” 


Art 


The American Magazine of Art, Barr Build- 
ing, Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. Fred- 
eric Allen Whiting, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. Devoted to art, largely con- 
temporary. “Manuscripts submitted should be 
between 1200 and 2500 words. [Illustrations are 
of the greatest importance, and a wide selection 
of photographs should be given, preferably clear, 
glossy prints. We will publish no articles on indi- 
vidual living artists. Their place will be taken 
by articles on groups of artists whose work is 
related, either by style, medium, or subject matter, 
so written as to bring out general tendencies. The 
pages of the magazine are devoted mainly to the 
record of contemporary achievement in all 
branches of the arts and crafts, and material that 
reflects any phase of that achievement in an inter- 
esting manner will be read with the greatest 
pleasure. We rarely publish poetry. We report 
within a few weeks, and pay 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Arts and Decoration,* 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Mrs. Mary Fenton Roberts, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a year. Devoted to 
the modern American home, its architecture, con- 
struction, furnishing, and decoration. “We use 
principally photographs and drawings, with very 
short copy or none at all. We report as soon 
as possible, and pay usually on publication.” 








Creative Art,* 66 Fifth Ave, New York. 
Henry McBride, Editor. Issued monthly; 75c a 
copy; $7.50 a year. Magazine of fine and applied 
art. “We need general articles on contemporary 
American art, fine or applied; and specific articles 
on specific artists or craftsmen. These articles 
should be approximately 1000 to 1500 words in 
length, and must be accompanied by a selection 
of photographs suitable for reproduction. We re- 
port immediately, and pay 2c a word on pub- 
lication.” 
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Walt Mason 
I think your analysis really re- 
markable. 


Winston Churchill 
I think your analysis was extremely 
good. 


Samuel Bierman (Two Gun) 
I can readily see the reason for your 
popularity. 


Courtney Ryley Cooper 
It rather sounds like you have the 
goods on me. 


Your writing —everyday scribbling — 
gives a perfect, detailed picture of you 
—your talents—personality—a direct 
trail that marks the road to successful 
use of your natural abilities. These 
comments received by our staff are the 
reason that we believe that we can 
help you. 


Irvin S. Cobb 
My wife—who should know me if 
anybody does—says your reading of 
the better side of my personality 
through my handwriting was prac- 
tically perfect. 


Dorothy Dix 
It’s wonderful—akin to black arts, 
and leaves me gaping in amazement 
at how you do it. 


Rex Beach 
I do believe there is much in grapho- 
analysis and have al- 





Lowell Thomas 


ways been interested 
in the subject. 























(Literary Digest) 
My wife says you 
read me as though 
you knew me in- 
timately. 


Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
An invaluable sci- 
ence to the author 
and those who want 
to know and under- 
stand men. 


Archibald Rutledge 


Harry S. Keeler 


convert now. 
(See ‘‘The Mathilde 
Dutton’s—on sale.) 








I was glad to learn from our 
staff that we did not receive 
a single complaint from our 
subscribers who patronized 
you.—A. M. Mathieu, Busi- 
ness Manager, Writer’s Digest. 


I have to state that the 
analysis you gave on the 
specimens I sent you some- 
thing like a year ago was 
very satisfactory. — Postal 
Inspector in Charge. 








You did a remarkable piece of work 
in reading my handwriting. 


There was a time when I did 
believe in it, but I am a thorough 


Hunter 


Chas. Roy Cox (B-B Service) 
Frankly, I was amazed. 


A grapho-analysis report of your writing from the angle of your 
writing ability can be of lasting —inestimable— value to you. 


this month—ONE DOLLAR. 


M. N. BUNKER, 


(Incorporated as an Educational Institution in the State of Missouri) 


o accurate. 
Murder’’— 


Eugene Cunningham 


Great! 


You’ve 


called the turn on 


me. 
George Ade 


Certainly it is most 


interesting. 


H. L. Mencken 
It is most 
esting. 


Stewart Edward White 


astoundingly accurate. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


American Institute of 
Grapho-Analysis, Inc. 


inter- 


Jack Smalley (Fawcett Publications) 
I must confess it hits the spot quite 
consistently. 


not E, Phillips Oppenheim Salt 
It is in most respects extraordinarily 


Your analysis of my handwriting is 


Fee — 
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SALES APPEAL! 


THE DIFFERENCE between CHECKS 
and—REJECTIONS! Find out if YOUR 
stories possess this APPEAL! Experienced 
AGENT, CRITIC, AUTHOR of over 125 
stories in 25 magazines, will analyze your 
stories and market them if suitable. Com- 
mission, 10%. 

Three other features—all for one small, 
refundable charge: 1. Full criticism of un- 
salable stories; explaining lack of SALES 
APPEAL; why stories fail to sell. 2. Stories 
revised when warranted without further 
charge. 3. Collaboration offered on unusual 
material, on a 50-50 basis. 

Handling charge—less than for good typ- 
ing—Mss. up to 3,000 words, $1.00; over 
that, 30c per 1,000 words, plus one-way 
postage. Fee REFUNDED on salable ma- 
terial! Writers, investigate this! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 








Downtown—to the heart of the writing 
world. Now I can step in a few minutes 
from my office into the offices of all 
New York editors and publishers. 
Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric. 
Let me tell you what editors tell me. 


I. H. WILSON 
151 West 10th Street, 


LH. W. 


Insignia of 
Quality Help 
For Writers. 


New York City 











SON ( : S FoR TALKING 

Radio Broadcast and commercial usage bring big returns. 
Writers of WORDS or MUSIC should send for FREE copy of 
20-page instructive booklet giving full details of opportunities 
in song writing. We revise, arrange, secure U. S. Copyright, 
broadcast your song over the Radio and submit to Motion Pic- 
ture Studios here in Hollywood. WRITE TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





WRITE GREETING CARD VERSES IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME—IT PAYS. Send $1.00 for pamphlet 
telling—What the Editor Wants, and a list of reliable 
markets by a writer who has sold verses to prominent 
concerns. Communicate with 


MISS MARGERY H. RIDER 
53-8th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














| . 
oS (al rite to Sell 
eprTor The Simplified Training Course gives 


modern, practical training in fiction 

—a writing; 80% of those trained by 
the S. T. C., under David Raffelock, director, 
sell stories before completing to national 
magazines; 100% are thoroughly, efficiently 
trained. Send for “The Way Past the 


Editor,”’ free. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 


COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, 





Denver, Colo. 
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Sports and Hobbies 


The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Laurence J. Hathaway, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
A semi-technical magazine devoted to firearms 
and their uses and allied subjects. ‘We are get- 
ting about all we need at present. We use articles 
of all lengths—average about 3000 words. Pic- 
tures are very desirable; they should be related to 


the articles and not purchased from agencies. Our 
requirements are very hard to meet. Only persons 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, and 


possessing years of actual experience can write 
for us. We usually report within two weeks, and 
pay on publication. We have no regular rates, 
but we pay an average of lc a word.” 





Dogdom, 612-13 City National Bank Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich. FF. E. Bechmann, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. De- 
voted to dogs. “Nothing is needed at present.” 





Golfers Magazine, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. Issued monthty; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. Devoted to golf exclusively. “We use 
photographs if they are golf pictures. We report 


immediately and pay on publication.” 





Tennis, 120 Broadway, New York. O. D. 
Ellis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year, Sports magazine. “Occasionally we use 
tennis fiction. Such material should not exceed 
2500 words in length and must be humorous. 
Everything else is done on assignment. We al- 
ways need good tennis photographs—of well- 
known players. We use no poetry. We report 
immediately and pay 3c a word and up on ac- 
ceptance.” 





The Woman Athletic, 115 East Pearson St., 
Chicago, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. Predominantly devoted to women in ath- 
letics. ‘We need articles of 1500 words in length. 
We also use photographs and some poetry. We 
report immediately, and make no payment.” 





The Sportsman, 60 Batterymarch, Boston, Mass. 
Richard E. Danielson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $6.00 a year. High-class amateur 
sport magazine. “We use articles of distinction 
and authority on such subjects as yachting, polo, 
fox-hunting, big-game hunting, court games, golf, 
lawn tennis, fishing, shooting, etc. These should 
be about 2500 words. We use photographs, par- 
ticularly those with exceptional pictorial value as 
well as sporting interest. We use very little poetry. 
We report within two weeks, and pay 2%c a 
word on acceptance.” 





Trade Journals 


American Bankers Association Journal, 22 East 
40th St.. New York. James E. Clark, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Bank- 
ing and economics magazine. “Articles must not 
exceed 3000 words and must deal with banking 
practices, new developments affecting banking, 
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international finance, economics, etc. We use 
very few photographs, and only those which are 
tied in with the subject matter. Rate of pay- 
ment varies greatly and is based solely on editor- 
ial judgment of the merit of the material pre- 
sented.” 





The American Roofer, 58 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. E. M. Pope, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Trade paper. “We 
use only articles about roofs and roofing; these 
should not exceed 1500 words in length. We 
cannot use articles on house planning and con- 
struction and the like, that do not specialize in 
roofing. Photographs are not particularly de- 
sired, and we use no poetry. We report as manu- 
scripts are received, and pay as they are accepted.” 


Automobile Trade Journal, Chestnut at 56th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Don Blanchard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $2.00 a year. Edited ex- 
clusively for the retailer of automobiles, automo- 
tive products, and automotive service. “We need 
interesting and informative stories about retailers. 
We prefer stories about small rather than large 
organizations. Stories about independent repair- 
men are desired. These should tell how the in- 
dividual is handling some particular phase of his 
business in a commendable manner and the results 
he is getting. Stories built around one major idea 
have the best chance. We also use samples of 
printed matter, photographs, etc. We report 
within ten days, and pay 2 to 4 cents a word on 
publication.” 

Brake Service, 2701-4 Central Depositors Tower, 
Akron, O. Ralph C. Busbey, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 for 2 years. “We need 
feature and success stories on typical brake and 
wheel specialists and service stations and car 
dealers featuring brake and wheel service. These 
should be from 500 to 1000 words. We use 
photographs. No poetry. We report and pay on 
publication. Rates on request.” 


The Building Material Merchant, 139 N. Clark 
St. Chicago, Ill. A. A. Castle, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year; free to rated 


retail building material dealers. Edited to help 
retail building material and lumber dealers with 
their merchandising problems. “We use articles 
of 500 words on merchandising building mater- 
ials of all kinds. Merchandising subjects such as 
advertising, salesmanship, selling, displays, exhibits, 
etc. Also, we can use articles on operating fea- 
tures, such as special material handling arrange- 
ments, the how, and the results obtained, the main- 
tenance and operation of automobile truck fleets 
and so on. Edited for the material dealers. To 
make the paper of practical value to the reader, 
we want to fill it with articles concerning the 
experiences and practices of dealers, rather than 
2 egeaneen We use photographs. We acknow- 
ledge manuscripts on receipt and hold them for 
later needs. Rate of payment depends on the 
manuscript; it varies from 3%4c to Yc a word, 
depending on quality.” 





Class and Industrial Marketing,* 587 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. J. A. Martz, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a ocpy; $2.00 a year. Indus- 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


It's 


Easy to a 


Learn 
. We train you quickly at 


Nu experience necessary. Spare time or 
Bigger opportunities now in advertis- 
Constant demand for men 
and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 
mail order experts, all make big money. New 
plan. Nothing else like it. Write today for 
details and new free booklet, Increased Salaries 
and Promotion. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 

Dept. 3086 3601 Mictugen Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


WRITERS: Sell Your Stories" 


We are next door to the largest world market for stories— 
in direct contact with publishers. We need all types of 
fiction for editorial requirements. Send us your MSS. 
We sell them or tell you why. Prompt Service. New 
Writers invited. 


home. 
full time. 
ing than ever before. 





(Nominal service fee) 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
242 E. 15th St. New York City 





We Please Others—Why Not You? 


Perfect typing by professionals. Corrections in spelling 
and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
Service. Mss. mailed flat THIRTY CENTS PER 
THOUSAND WORDS. 

A Trial Will Convince You. 


McVEY & BRADY 
4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Missouri 








TRY A WESTERN TYPIST 
MANUSCRIPTS perfectly typed. 60c a thousand 


words, with carbon copy and extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections. Poems, 2c a line. Return postage. 


Prompt service. 
EVE SLOAN 
323 Hart-Albin Bldg., Billings, Montana 








GOOD TYPING 


40 cents per thousand words; Poetry 2 cents a line. 
Neat, accurate, prompt. Crisp bond paper, one carbon. 
Mailed flat. Minor corrections, if desired. 


L. M. PIETSCH 
1527 So. Main St. Bloomington, III. 











WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humorist or 
Column Conductor. If you possess fair educa- 
tion and ability to express yourself in terse 
English, you may be able to step right into a 
Columnist’s berth—where rapid fame and big 
money is won in an easy and fascinating way. 
Will Rogers earns $150,000 yearly; Odd 
McIntyre $95,000; Walter Winchell $75,000; 
Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not YOU? 
Full particulars and Sample Lesson free. 


JACK W. PANSY 


2041 East 64th St. - - - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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trial advertising and merchandising magazine. 
“We need fact stories on the marketing of in- 
dustrial products. These should be 1800 words 
or less. We use no photographs or poetry. We 
report immediately and pay 1c a word.” 


The Cracker Baker, 45 West 45th St. New 
York. L. M. Dawson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade magazine de- 
voted entirely to the biscuit and cracker industry, 
equipment, etc. “We use articles from 1200 to 
2500 words, pertaining to the biscuit and cracker 
industry only. We also use features of sales 
stories, success stories, new plants, etc. We use 
photographs of plants, executives, biscuits, and 
packages that have had good sales or special sales 
that have proved successful. We report immedi- 
ately and pay 30c to 50c an inch, on publication.” 


India Rubber and Tire Review, 2701-4 Central 
Depositors Tower, Akron, O. Ralph C. Busbey, 





Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 


year. For tire manufacturers and tire and Super- 
Service station operators. “We need success stor- 
ies on outstanding independent Super-Service tire 
dealers. These should be from 500 to 1000 words. 
We use photographs. No poetry. We report and 
pay on publication. Rates on request.” 


Motor Body, Paint and Trim (formerly Motor 
Vehicle Monthly) 1330 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. James R. Cook, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Technical magazine 
covering commercial motor-vehicle body building, 
body repairing, refinishing, and trimming. “There 
is a limited use of articles relating how shops in 
these trades have built business. Technical ma- 
terial is furnished by our own staff. We report 
within three days, and pay between Ic and 1%c a 
word, on publication.” 











interested in the answer. 


“hit or miss’ 
“T have to congratulate you on this: 
that of the fairly big names. 


are announced in trade journals. 
rejections without explanation; I explain why th 


My clients are advised to ‘‘slant’”’ 
recognition ; 
My associations and connections are international; 


Continent. 
continuity. 

“‘collaboration’’ to sell. 
advice. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO FOR ME 


THAT I CAN’T DO FOR MYSELF? 


ew clients frequently ask me that question. You, who are also asking the same question in your mind, are vitally 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS: 


My personal contact with magazine editors, publishers and intimate knowledge ¢ fluctuating market conditions enable me 
to place salable material without lost motion. Those of my clients whose wor 
demands in the fields with which they are familiar. These clients produce jo I for which we have a demand instead of 
attempts. One of my professional clients upon returning from a writers’ vacation colony recently wrote: 
my market dope was generally more up-to- date and more specific than 

Of course, that was a pleasant discovery!”’ 


Through my advance knowledge of new markets I frequently place many of my clients’ stories before these magazines 


New writers often antagonize editors by fering seutioom and unsuitable material. 
story is unlikely to sell if it is necessary to return it. 


are coached to produce material in line with editorial demands today instead of academic theory. 

‘ immediate reach in which they are likely to receive prompt 
often I can point out types of work they are overlooking and greatly broaden their contacts. 

I frequently place English serial and book rights after sale in United 


at markets within their 


States; have placed translation rights to many stories in morway, 
Often dispose of second serial rights in Canada, have a special department for handling of plays and radio 
I have no ‘‘course” or My reports on your work are 100% practical, helpful criticism and market 
My business is SELLING FICTION, BOOKS, ARTICLES AND PLAYS. Your accepted manuscripts are recom- 
mended by an active, editorially recognized agency that sells thousands of dollars’ worth of material every month, 


While I handle the work of numerous well-known successful writers, I am 
equally interested in the promising beginner irrespective of whether he has 
previously sold; many of my best clients now selling regularly in American and 
foreign markets had not sold a line when they came to me. 


BY WAY OF RESULTS: 


am selling are kept advised of market 


My clients are saved disheartening 
My clients 


Sweden and Denmark, and elsewhere on European 


COMPARE THE RATES: 


“Champions” featured on this cover is by 
a “part time” writer whose first adult 
sale we effected August 2, 1930. 

In a year we've placed eleven stories by 
this client with “Love Story Magazine,” 
the confession book “Real Love Magazine” 
and have just sold a twelfth to “Sport 


You can buy professional guidance which 
brings tangible results at nominal fees. 
New clients are charged a reading fee of 
50c per thousand words, a minimum of 
$2.00 on any single manuscript. When I 
sell $1,000 worth of your work these 


Story.” 
Just one of the “new” writers we are 
continually “landing.” 


charges are dropped. Commission of 10% 
on American sales, 15% on foreign sales. 





EN 


Write me if you’ve sold before, where and when; if you have not sold, tell me what you are anxious 
to accomplish. From these I will be able to suggest what types of stories you should try—and if the 
stories you send are salable or can be made salable—I will sell them. 


Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





(See Advertisement Radio-Play Department—Page 5) 
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America's Changing Sense of 
Humor 


be George O Gatinghom 


How to Work Up Theme 


Lewrenee @ 
Qualification for Literary Success 


Did You Steal it? 
by Dencld K Antrim 





Tae Ma tegnas LITESA8y BULINE DD MAcaring 


Not without just cause has Wariter’s Dicest gained a 
circulation greater than the combined circulation of all 
the macazines within its fleld. The chief reasons for its 
popularity ares 

(1) Accurate, authoritative articles by leading editors, 

writers, and critics. 

Accurate first-hand market information, 
Consistent publication of articles that 
you to create salable material. 

The knowledge that countless writers have found 
their way to literary success through guidance 
in these pages. 

The above points boiled into one sentence read: Writers 
who subscribe to Writer’s Dicest write and sell more 
material than they otherwise would. Price $2.00 the year. 


inspire 








The new revised edition of Roget’s standard “Thesaurus 
Of English Words and Phrases” is now ready. To any 
student of words, it is not necessary to describe the worth 
of this book, declared invaluable by every writer of fiction 
and fact. 

Physically the book is cloth bound in durable blue 
cloth, stamped in gold, with a red dust cover. The book ig 
5% inches wide by 8% inches long. The paper is white 

paper. The type is much larger than ordinary dic- 
tionary type. There are 691 pages. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of this book of phrases and synonyms 
marvelously compiled for ready instant reference. 
Price $2.50, 


Both for only $3.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati,Ohio. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me postpaid by return mail one copy of “Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 


and Phrases” and enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


I will pay the postman $3.50 upon receipt of the book which pays for both my subscription 
If I am not completely satisfied, I will return the book and you will refund 


and the book. 
my money by return mail. 


C] New 
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A Well Matched Pair 


EPARATED by a Corona on thousands of writers’ desks throughout the world is that sturdy 


of helpers, Writer’s Dicest and Roget’s Thesaurus. 


Over either of them we could grow lyrical, but that staid sense of business that regularly 






pair 


keep 
us from tossing posies in your path as you march to the newsstand each month to purchase your cor 
of Writer’s Dicest whispers sagely in our ear that lyries don’t sell books. 


Instead, allow us to creep into your graces by reprinting the synonyms Roget gives for one wo: 


—and remember there are literally thousands of such words” in this 691 page book. Well, since 
mentioned it, let’s see what Roget gives for “lyric.” Here it is: 


LYRIC. poetry, poetics, poesy, Muse, Calliope, tuneful Nine, Parnassus, Helicon, Pierides, Pierian 
spring, inspiration. 

versification, rhyming, making verses; prosody, scansion, orthometry. 

poem; epic,—poem; epopee, epopoca, ode, epode, idyl, lyric, eclogue, pastoral, bucolic, georgic, dithyramb, 
anacreontic, sonnet, roundelay, rondeau, rondo, triolet; madrigal, canzonet, cento, monody, elegy, palinode; 
rhapsody. 

dramatic—, lyric— poetry; opera; posy, anthology; disjecta membra poetoe. 

song, ballad, lay; love—, drinking—, war—, folk—, sea— song; lullaby; music, &c, 415; nursery 
rhymes. 

(Bad poetry) doggerel, Hudibrastic verse, prose run mad; macaronics; macaronic—, leonine—verse; runes, 

canto, stanza, distich, verse, line, couplet, triplet, quatrain; strophe, antistrophe, refrain, chorus, burden, 

verse, rhyme, assonance, crambo, metre, measure, foot, numbers, strain, rhythm; accentuation &c. 
(voice) 580; iambus, dactyl, spondee, trochee, anapaest &c.; hex—, pentameter; Alexandrine; blank verse, 
alliteration, 

elegiacs &c. adj.; verse,—metre,—poetry. : 

poet,—laureate; laureate; minor poet, bard, lyrist, scald, troubadour, trowvere; minstrel; minne—, 
meistersinger; improvisatore; versifier, sonneteer; ballad monger; rhym—er, —ist, —ester; poetaster; genus 
irritabile vatum. 

V. poetize, sing, versify, make verses, rhyme, scan. 

Adj. poetic, —al; lyric, —al; tuneful; epic; dithyrambic &c. n; metrical; a—, catalectic; elegiac, 
iambic, trochaic, spondaic, anapaestie; Ienic, Sapphic, Alcaic, Pindaric. 


Good grief. All of that out of one lone humble werd. And just imagine how many varied 


tangent ideas you can get out of glancing through such a list. Roget’s is perfectly indexed, a 
Writer’s Dicest belongs alongside your typewriter. May we have your order? 
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Aviation 
Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. B. G. Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. Aviation magazine. “We 
use briefs of 100 to 1000 words, and articles of 
1500 to 4000 words. We use photographs. We 
report within ten days, and pay lc a word on 
acceptance.” 





Airway Age, 30 Church St., New York. Lloyd 
George. Editor. Issued weekly; 35c and 10c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Trade and technical maga- 
izine with weekly news editions. “We use mainly 
marketing material in the aeronautical field. 
Articles should be about 3000 words in length 
with illustrations. We occasionally use photo- 
graphs; never poetry. We report as soon as 
possible, and pay $10 to $15 a printed page, on 
publication.” 


Outdoors 


American Forests,** 1727 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. Devoted to 
forests, wild life, outdoors, etc., featuring con- 
servation. 


“Although its editorial inventory is quite com- 
plete for 1932, American Forests needs stories of 
not more than 2500 words, and illustrated, of in- 
teresting forest people—men and women who have 
done unique things in the forests, whether it be 
tree planting, fire control, exploration, life saving, 
etc. We need about 12 stories of this nature. We 
can also use about 7 stories dealing with wild 
life—birds, animals, etc.—not in excess of 3000 
words and illustrated. These stories must be 
away from the usual “fishing and hunting” exper- 
iences and must be authentic. We will consider 
anything dealing with trees, forests, wild life, ex- 
ploration, outdoor recreation, etc. There is no 
market for rehash technical stuff, as our own staff 
covers this. 

Unique and interesting photographs wanted. 

We use some poetry, but make no payment. 
We report in two weeks, and pay Ic a word and 
up on acceptance.” 


Women’s and Household 


Better Homes and Gardens,* 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. A maga- 
zine for homemakers and gardeners everywhere. 
“We need articles of 1500 to 1800 words contain- 
ing practical ‘how to’ information for homemakers 
and gardeners. This must be handled in interest- 
ing fashion and must be absolutely authentic and 
comprehensive for each subject dealt with. We 
always advise careful study of the magazine by 
prospective contributors to avoid time and work 
In preparing unsuitable material. We are not in 
the market for child-care and training material, 
but this is the only department definitely limited 
at the present time. We use photographs, direct 
contact, glossy 5x7 or 8x7 prints, home and 
garden subjects. No poetry is wanted. We report 
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AUTHORS—Let the Texas Typist copy your 
MSS. neatly and accurately. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Rates reasonable: 50c a thousand words 
for prose, 2c a line for verse. 


MARY H. MAGRUDER 


202 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 








FREE ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Carbon paper free with order; request it. Crisp Hammermill 
Bond, $1.60 a ream. 100 envelopes (both sizes) for mss. 
folded twice, $1.00. If you mail flat, 50 (z »...~' for $1.40. 
Postpaid; immediate shipment. Scale, 50c. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER 

4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
NOTE: Add 75¢ for CHECKS AND DOUBLE CHECKS— 
a great new book for all writers—and we'll send the scale 
free on request. 


POEMS WANTED 


for Poetry World (send 25c for sample copy; 

largest, most quoted poetry monthly) also poems 

for book publication (we have published Mary 

Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, Lucia Trent, Ralph 

Cheyney, etc.; also lesser-known poets). 
HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 

27 East 7th Street, New York 

















COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











as soon as possible, and pay on acceptance.” 


Do You Write Stories? 
Do You Want to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used 
and recommended by such noted authors 
as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whitman, T.T. 
Flynn, Erle Stanley Gardner, Marshal 
South, Hubert LaDue and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 


MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
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The Forecast, 6 East 39th St. New York. 
Alberta M. Goudiss, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Homemaker’s maga- 
zine, with emphasis on food and health. “We use 
scientific discussions of nutrition, foods and food 
preparation (may include menus but no recipes) ; 
news of developments in fields of food, child train- 
ing, health, homemaking, and housekeeping. These 
must be written authoritatively but in very read- 
able and simple language, with the aim to inform 
and help the housewife in an entertaining manner. 
They should be from 2000 to 3000 words, prefer- 
ably with photographs. We report within six 
weeks, and pay Ic to 1%c a word.” 





Charm Magazine, L, Bamberger & Co. Publish- 
ing Co., 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. Camille 
Davied, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We need articles of interest to 
women, of about 1500 words. We use photo- 
graphs of New Jersey subjects. No poetry. We 
report within three weeks, and pay 2%c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 





Holland’s,** “The Magazine of the South,” Main 
and Race Sts., Dallas, Texas. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 for 2 years. Southern magazine, 
primary appeal to homemaker. “We use short 
stories of varied appeal, from 4000 to 8000 words; 
two and three part novelets, from 10,000 to 25,000 
words; and serials, 50,000 to 80,000 words. We 
also use articles on subjects interesting and im- 
portant to the whole South, or very general; and 
sketches of Southern personalities. We use poetry; 
also material connected with gardening and house- 
hold affairs. The average article length is 2500 
to 4000 words. We use no photographs except as 
illustrations of articles, and for these we pay $3 
and up. The length of the poetry should be not 
more than 24 lines, and for this we pay 50c a line. 
We report in two weeks, and pay 1%c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. M. Allan Neff, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 50c a year. House magazine published 
by the Battle Creek Food Co. “We use articles 
of not more than 1000 words dealing with health 
subjects, also interesting feature stories about 
prominent persons playing up a health angle if 
possible. One short story is used in each issue. 
No manuscript of more than 1500 words can be 
considered. No verse is needed. Photographs 
should accompany manuscripts whenever possible. 
1% to 2c a word paid upon publication. We re- 
port in two weeks.” 


Household Management Journal,* So. Batavia 
Ave., Batavia, Ill. Emily P, Sheafe, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. Women’s 
magazine. “We use one short story a month, 
between 3000 and 4500 words. We offer $1.00 
apiece for published recipes, thrifty or labor-sav- 
ing ideas, and hints on making money. We occa- 
sionally buy short articles on matters concern- 
ing housekeeping, but our staff furnishes most of 
such material. We use photos to illustrate accepted 
articles. We use no poetry. We report within 
two weeks and pay $10 per story, on publication.” 
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Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Jessie A. Knox, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need 
educational material for teachers of home eco- 
nomics, not for the public at large. Articles on 
textiles, clothing, nutrition, foods, and hygiene, 
which will be useful to the teacher in her work, 
are desired. We like illustrations when possible. 
We use absolutely no fiction or poetry. Plays 
usable for grammar and high school home eco- 
nomics classes are acceptable. Material should 
be from 1500 to 2000 words in length; although 
articles may be less than 1500 they may not be 
more than 2000. We report within a week, and 
pay le a word on publication.” 





Our Little Folks, The Otterbein Press, Day- 
ton, Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 
35c a year. Story paper for Primary children 
“We need good, wholesome fiction with a moral 
or educational content. Stories should be 600 
to 800 words. We also use short poems, puzzle 
pictures, and occasional photographs involving 
child experiences. We report monthly, and pay 
low rates on acceptance.” 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Sportsman’s 
magazine. “We use good, live hunting, fishing, 
and camping stories with plenty of action. Also 
practical articles that would tend to make life 
easier for the outdoorsman. These stories and 
articles should run between 2500 and 3000 words. 
Good photographs are almost essential to accept- 
ance of copy. We use no poetry. We report in 
two weeks, and pay one cent a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Baseball Magazine,** 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
F. C. Lane, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use general articles on base- 
ball, about 1500 words in length, and occasional 
verse on sport topics. We pay % to 1% cents 
per word, on publication.” 


The Indiana Farmer’s Guide, Huntington, Ind. 
Tom L. Wheeler, Editor. 5c per copy; 50c the 
year. “Not buying material at present. When in 
market use fiction serial, and articles of a prac- 
tical nature dealing with farming and home-mak- 
ing. Articles, 1000 words. Photographs should 
illustrate farm scenes. Report in ten days. % 
to % cent a word.” 

World’s Work, o44 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 35c a copy; $4.00 the year. Alan C. Colins, 
Editor. “A magazine for the business executive. 
We use articles for the business man, but not 
necessarily business articles, of from 1000 to 5000 
words. We report in two weeks and pay good 
rates on acceptance.” 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 5c a copy; 25c the year. E. A. 
Weishaar, Editor. “A woman’s magazine. We 
are bought up on fiction for the next eight months. 
We can use some inspirational poetry and humor- 
ous verses, and articles of interest to small town 
and rural women. We pay %c up per word on 
acceptance.” 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Will You Send Us Your 


Next Rejected Manuscript ? 


"THE very next time you re- 
ceive a rejected manuscript 

consult the criticism rates of 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send 
your manuscript to us. Find out 
why your manuscript was 
rejected! 

Certainly there was a reason. 
And probably a 
good one, too. ja=eeesmmee 


faults are and how to correct 
them. 

If you have never before pa- 
tronized the criticism department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST do so 
this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the re- 
jection slip of the last magazine 
to which you 
sent it. Our fees 















We will care- 
fully read your 
manuscript and 
tell you point 
blank why your 
script was re- 
turned, where 
its greatest 
fault lies, where 
it must _ be 


f These fees include complete constructive 
| criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own in- | 


| dividual manuscripts. 
| Up to 1000 words 
| 1000 to 2000 words... 
H 2000 to 3000 words... 
1 3000 to 4000 words. 
1 4000 to 5000 words 


|| after 5000 words, the fee is only : 


60c per thousand words 


are most reason- 
able. We guar- 
antee satisfac- 
tion. Most of 
out for less than 
our criticism 
checks are made 
ten dollars, a 
meager sum to 
find out infor- 
















changed, where 
it may be sold, 
and how it can be bettered. You 
will find our criticism con- 
structive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism 
department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST has been our most impor- 
tant division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know 
the current magazine market 
trends, and we know how to 
make you understand where your 





mation that may 
prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your 
talents for you, and direct your 
literary energies toa different type 
of work. The commercial literary 
field is so broad that a talented 
failure at articles may prove a 
famous success at novels. We are 
interested in your own individual 
problem. Let us help you to 
firmer literary success. 


Write Today. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, y 
poss ns our gal Of here ex ‘ 

NWE taught by our gat yy! exe 
DR. ESE a perts, headed b . J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; ie of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young ot old, e universities oe 
this, for one one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 

150 page ange catalog free. 

Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept, 72 Springfield, Mass. 


ish The Writer’s Library 3.descrip- 
F pa wt er t free. We also Fontes “ine Writers 's Monthly, 
euraey workers; sample copy 
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the leading magazine for 
25c, cceenl ecboorveon 6 $3.01 








FOREIGN MAGAZINES—Send $1.00 for list 
of 500 foreign magazines with addresses. 45 
different countries represented. 
Typing, 50c a thousand words and minor 
corrections. 

FOREIGN SERVICE BUREAU 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! ! ! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded! 
30c¢ per thousand words. Good bond paper of right weight. 
Mailed flat. Extra first and last pages. Carbon copy. 
Corrections in spelling and grammar. Special rates on 
book manuscripts. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
23 N. 60th Street 
formerly 1809 Spring ren Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Typist to many successful authors; otters highest quality 
letper-pertest typing at 40c 1000 words. 
Introductory offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 


turn poutuge prepaid; four pn <n ts suggested, if 


request 
Established 1924 


91.0005 IN CASH PRIZES! 
The Combest Norn 


mm... eis all nen contests in 
detail and features helpful articles and 
hints to contestants by actual winners. 
THE CONTEST NEWS is a real maga- 
zine with national circulation. 

One Year, $2.00. Six Months, $1.00. 
Copy, 25c (coin.) THE CONTEST NEWS, 
Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Dorrence & Company, Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. “Founded by four men who had been 
in the service during the war, and therefore hav- 
ing a particular interest in Army-Navy-Marine 
Corps contributions, have listed among our authors 
such well-known names as Major General Smedley 
D. Butler, Colonel Clarence Chamberlain, Admiral 
Robert E. Coontz, Major General John A. Lejeune, 
Rear Admiral Thomas P, Magruder, Major Gen- 
eral James Parker, and along more general lines 
there have appeared on our lists Gelett Burgess, 
Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Madame Tetraz- 
zini, and Thurston, the magician. Always inter- 
ested in the new, the original, and the potentially 
popular, and it makes no difference to us whether 
the author be new or old, famous or unknown.” 





Asia, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Mari- 
etta Neff and Gertrude Emerson, Editors; Mar- 
jorie Kinkead, Art Editor. Published monthly. 
$4.00 yearly in the United States and Possessions, 
Cuba, Mexico, and countries of Pan-American 
Postal Union; Canada, $4.50; elsewhere, $5.00. 
“The field of Asia includes the Near East, the Far 
East, the Pacific Island habitats of primitive 
peoples, Islamis and primitive Africa. Asia uses 
articles of from 1500 to 7000 words and frequently 
selects from longer manuscripts, designed for ulti- 
mate book publication, portions suitable for maga- 
zine use. Asia material is copyrighted in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Canada, and is 
not to be reprinted without permission. There are 
no minimum rates of payment and no space rates. 
Payment is made approximately on acceptance, ac- 
cording to the importance and quality of material. 
Asia uses very little fiction and not many light 
travel articles. It is, however, interested in 
places off the beaten track and in travel writing 
that interprets the life and character of Eastern 
peoples. It discusses domestic politics in Eastern 
countries (though it cannot as a rule concern itself 
with the minutie of current situations), interna- 
tional, political, commercial, and cultural relations. 
It solicits expository-descriptive articles of the 
personal essay type, based on a definite economic, 
social, racial, philosophical, or zesthetic theme and 
written with attention to literary style. It is a 
good market for non-technical but scientifically 
accurate articles on animal, bird, insect, and plant 
life in the East, especially if they are written with 
grace of manner. It is in general interested in 
what has to do with people and things of the 
Orient in America or people and things of Amer- 
ica in the Orient, provided articles submitted are 
not in the nature of publicity for special interests. 
Some drawings are used, in black and white, but 
not in color; a large assortment of glossy black 
and white photographs should be, if possible, sub- 
mitted with each manuscript...” 





Street and Smith, 79th Ave., New York City. 
F. E. Blackwell, Editor. Publishers of general 
fiction magazines report that Far West Magazine 
and Best Detective Magazine not on the market. 
Western Story Magazine needs short stories up to 
5000 words; novelets up to 25,000 words; serials 
in 12,000-word installments; short articles on the 
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old West up to 2500 words; verse. Good rates on 
acceptance. Detective Story Magazine wants 
shorts and novelets the same length as above, with 
serials running 80,000 words. Articles on crime, 
300 to 2500 words. Good rates on acceptance. 





Macfadden Mysteries 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City, is looking for sensational crime sto- 
ries of fact, on which photographs are available 
—stories that have at least some element of mys- 
tery, and some detective work in them. Photo- 
graphs are desirable that are in any way connect- 
ed with the case, that can be used. 

We pay two cents a word on acceptance. Ac- 
ceptable photographs paid for extra: good pho- 
tos, important to the case, $5 each; small or un- 
important photos, from $1 to $3 each. Stories 
may be 2000 to 8000 words. Serials: multiples 
of about 7000. 

We do not give any assignments, or promise 
acceptance. All stories have to be on a submit- 
tal basis, subject to possible rejection. 

If you would care to write up some crime case 
on which you have inside information. or detailed 
first-hand information, or know where you can 
get it, and will submit the story under the above 
conditions, we would like to suggest the follow- 
ing, which is based on experience of what our 
readers like: 

1. Choose the sensational crime case on 
which photographs can be secured, which 
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has some element of mystery, some detec- 
tive work, preferably with the “woman ele- 
ment” in the story. The stronger this ele- 
ment is the better. Avoid crimes of ob- 
vious, low degeneracy. While we publish 
many murder stories, we also desire crime 
cases, other than murder, that have strong 
interest and mystery. Unsolved crime cases 
are not popular with our readers. 

2. If possible, get a detective or police 
official or other official by-line to tell the 
story in the first person. as told to you. 

3. Don’t exaggerate—stick to the facts— 
make your story sincere and human—but 
don’t let this prevent your making it dra- 
matic and full of suspense. 

4, Be specific: when characters are first 
introduced into the story, tell the reader 
who and what they are. Be exact: give 
street addresses, actual names in full, loca- 
tions, descriptions, dates, etc., with care- 
ful accuracy. 

5. If photographs cannot be sent with 
the story, those available may be listed and 
described. 

6. Do not use onion-skin or newspaper 
copy paper. 

7. Important: If story is adaptable to 
have mystery in it, do not give solution 
until you have to. When practicable, open 
story with discovery of the crime, and keep 
solution from reader as long as possible— 
by hints and suggestions throwing doubts 












CRITICISM RATES: 


Up to 25,000 words...... 
Per hundred, 5c 


Edgebrook Studio 





PROFESSIONAL 
EFFICIENCY 
® 


My Writers Are Selling —You Can, Too 
€ 


Up to 4,000 words....... $2.00 Up to 4,000 words....... $1.00 
Up to 25,000 words....... 


First submissions should be made under criticism rate unless previous 
sales have been made. See what a real service can do. 


TRY ME! 


a 
JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


“The Service in Vogue” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





SALES RATES: 


Per hundred, 2¥4c 






Rowley, Mass. 
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Five Stories Analyzed Free! 


Send 25c for your copy of First Stories and get 
particulars of the service that hundreds of writers 
praise. It is not necessary for you to buy a 
magazine in order to get your story criticised. 
We are again ready to offer a few writers help in 
writing salable stories on our now famous Pay- 
With-Stories proposition. Send for your copy 
of First Stories and learn of this. Write today. 
Many waited and were disappointed when our 
quota was filled before. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Bidg., Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 





POETS: — Rag gage A hy Hig ef 
w $300 Re IN CASH | FOR POEMS 

ZES F BEGINNERS 
Full information for ae wo hay stamped Sa 
RALEIDOSCOrE published monthly, $2 a year, 25c a 
copy. SIGNS AND MARKERS, ‘‘Road Information for 
Hitchhikers , M. the Literary Highway,”’ including 500 

ACES TO SEND POEMS, $1 postpaid. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, A National oe of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 














MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly, accurately typed by competent typist. 
Minor corrections. Carbon free. 50c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


ETHEL M. COUPE 


7 Vose Avenue HYDE PARK, MASS. 








MARIE LETIS, Authors’ Typing Service 


7151 Wentworth Avenue 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


Typing of quality, 40c 1,000 words, carbon copy, 
minor corrections. Authors will find contact pleasant, 
sympathetic, and one where their individual interests 
will be served to the utmost. 





TRY ME 


Manuscripts typed—neatness, correctness paramount. 
Fidelity guaranteed. Carbon copy and extra first page, 
50 cents per thousand words. 


GEORGIA M. FELSTEAD 
2330 No. Gower St., Hollywood, California 


Nominal Fees—Refunded on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency in_close 
contact with all American markets and with large Europ- 
ean markets eager for American material. 

Short stories of every length receive detailed criticism 
and exhaustive market consideration for the nominal fee 
of $1.00. Our advice is not given by printed form or 
perfunctory paragraph, but is the result of our intimate 

owledge of sales conditions and present editorial re- 
quirements. 

Poems, and short articles on business, health, social, 
and timely topics receive the same detailed service at 
half the short story rates. 

Book-length manuscripts obtain the benefit of a low 
standard fee of $10. We specialize in novels of all types, 
biographies, health works, volumes on social conditions, 
and exposés. 

There is no additional for editing. The fee for 
placing manuscripts is 10%. Criticism fees are refunded 
when —— is sold, even though our advice made the 
sale possi! 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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and questionings into his mind on every 
opportunity. Never let the reader know 
in advance more than the detective knows 
at any particular stage of the case—and, 
whenever possible, without distorting the 
facts, let the reader know less—keep him 
guessing. 

Note: Please be sure to advise me be- 
forehand of what case you are intending to 
write, so that I can check on whether we 
have already published it. 

An Affidavit and Statement of Sources are 
routine requirements on every fact story under 
consideration by True Detective Mysteries Mag- 
azine and Master Detective Magazine, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Strict avoidance of inaccurate and untruthful 
statements is of vital importance in writing for 
these two magazines. Writers who submit fact 
stories to us should fully realize their respon- 
sibility in the matter of being careful, truthful 
and accurate. Remember, in writing these sto- 
ries, that a single misstatement of fact about a 
living person, whether that person has ever been 
convicted of a crime or not, may be the basis 
of a libel suit against you and ourselves to re- 
cover heavy damages. 


JoHN SHUTTLEWoRTH, Editor. 





Changing Market 


The third set of popular magazines to be 
distributed through stores appeared last 
month sponsored by Futura Publications, 
5 West 40th St., New York City. 


The first group was Tower Magazines at 
55 5th Ave., and shortly after George Dela- 
corte, Jr., of the Dell Magazine, inspired by 
Tower’s possibilities, backed the Syndicate 
Publications. 

It was claimed that these new magazines 
would not unsettle their competitors, but 
instead actually help them, as they would 
create a new undeveloped market among 
non-magazine buyers ... ten cent store 
patrons being regarded as non-readers. That 
this reasoning was wrong has been proved 
by the loss of sale of other love, movie, and 
detective magazines and the resultant price 
cutting of such magazines as Street and 
Smith’s Picture Play. The new market de- 
veloped by the “ten cent store magazine” 
has not offset the inroads they have made 
into competing popular magazines, and more 
important still it has definitely fixed the 
price of popular magazines at ten cents, mak- 
ing it next to impossible for a publisher to 
carry a ten cent magazine without substan- 
tial advertising. 
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ACK in the Eighteenth Century, so the 

history debunkers tell us, someone got 

Paul Revere tipsy and he went galloping 
through Concord waking up the good towns- 
folk. And lucky it was for them, too. 

But Providence in its inscrutable way and 
the Republican party in their own inimitable 
way have changed things for the good people 
of 1931. There are some 


Paul Revere 
won’t come 


knocking at 
YOUR door— 


and neither 


will Opportunity! 


A one year’s subscription is only $2. And 
in addition you may take your choice of any 
of the books offered below. Each of these books 
sells retail for prices varying from 50c 
to $2.00. 

Here is a genuine bargain, one that every 
wide awake writer, eager to make his own 
opportunities, will take. The aggregate wealth 

of a hundred keen literary 





120 million people in this 





country, and, so it seems, 
there are about a half dozen 


Writers who subscribe 


minds is at your disposal 
when you subscribe to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 


lucky breaks a year to go Two dollars starts your 
— ae wins — to WRITER’S DIGEST subscription with the ‘aie 
ris ospital Sweepstakes, * i d f 

: sell more manuscripts ext issue and earns a free 
somebody wins the Camel P valuable book for you by 


prize contest, somebody gets 





return mail. 





born into the Lindbergh 
family, but about all the 
lucky breaks the rest of us get is that Calvin 
Coolidge stopped his column for the summer. 

Sure it’s a tough life. 

But you don’t have to make it harder for 
yourself. If you’re a writer, you can make 
your own lucky breaks. Thousands of writers 
who have never before sold a single story or 
article, including many who actually never even 
tried to write before, have found inspiration 
and eventual financial success from consistently 
reading the pages of WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Consider this! Every month editors, 
writers and literary critics offer you through 
these columns constructive, pointed, step-by- 
step information. You may read six entire 
issues without feeling inspired to write some- 
thing. But we know, from actual experience 
backed up by thousands of testimonial letters, 
that writers who read and study WRITER’S 
DIGEST month after month frequently find 
their small investment in a WRITER’S 


DIGEST subscription returned 100 for one. 


CHOOSE THE BOOK YOU WANT FREE 
(Sent Postpaid) 
[ ] Making Laughs Pay 
[ ] Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing 
[ ] Writing for the Trade Journal 
[ ] Rhymes and Meters 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
| 22 East 12TH Street 
CincINNATI, OHIO 
| Gentlemen: 
| Please send me FREE and postpaid the book 
which I have checked and enter my one year sub- 
( scription to WRITER’S DIGEST, for which I 
| enclose $2. 
{ 
l 
I 
I 
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Thus are the popular pulp paper maga- 
zines very gradually changing from “news- 
stand propositions alone” to magazines de- 
pendent in part on national advertising. 
Hitherto a twenty-cent pulp paper magazine 
could make money on a sixty per cent sale 
without advertising. A ten cent magazine, 
however, must hit close to a ninety per cent 
sale to be profitable without advertising. 
Such a sale is unlikely. 

Often the retail price of a magazine is 
inversely proportional to the price the pub- 
lisher is willing to pay for manuscripts. Fre- 
quently the lower the retail price of the 
magazine, the higher is its rates to authors. 
When a publisher cuts his retail price, he 
is after mass sale, and knows that he must 
use genuinely good material in his magazine 
to get it. Therefore he may reduce the size 
of his magazine, buying less material, but 
paying more for what he buys. Therefore, 
we regard the new trend as beneficial to the 
minority of writers. Genuinely good ma- 
terial, whether fiction or articles, will fetch 
a higher price. On-the-border material will 
get rejected. It behooves writers, therefore, 
to put more effort and care into our work. 

We will be paid more for what we do, 
but the grade will be harder to make. 


Futura’s two new magazines are Love 
Mirror and Movie Mirror. In the latter, all 
material must pertain directly to motion pic- 
tures. It is a market for interviews and gen- 
eral motion picture articles ; no poetry. Hope 
Hale, editor of the two magazines, writes 
us this in regard to Love Mirror: 

The love interest must motivate the plot 
in every story. It should be told in an ex- 
tremely simple, clear, and lucid style with 
short sentences and short paragraphs. No 
facetiousness, no sophistication, no elaborate 
writing nor intellectual subject matter. 

Emotions should be described in voluptu- 
ous detail. Settings and plots should avoid 
unappetizing realism, and play up glamorous 
and colorful scenes. 

Characters should be definitely placed in 
the social scale: shopgirl, stenographer, 


model, hairdresser, etc. She may have Cin- 
derella excursions up among the high-living 
classes and either come back disillusioned 
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after tense and passionate experiences, to 
marry the suddenly attractive honest me- 
chanic, or find the upper level that her vir- 
tuous sweetness and refinement naturally 
merits. 


The first paragraph of the story must 
plunge the reader sharply into the problem 
situation. 

Each month we will use one 20,000 to 
30,000 word story of emotional experience 
semi-confessional, either first or third person, 
with heart throbs and heaving bosoms all the 
way through; in which pure love and devo- 
tion are proved to be the richest things in 
life after all, after conflict and turmoil and 
struggle with a sharply defined problem 
situation. 

We plan to use one 20,000 to 30,000 word 
serial of romantic adventure with action and 
love; in about five parts, each installment 
ending on a note of breathless suspense. 

Our short stories will be from 3,500 to 
10,000 words, in which a sympathetic heroine 
overcomes a dramatically-appealing obstacle 
for a happy ending. Told clearly and quickly. 

The magazines are distributed through 
Grand-Silver Stores, Inc., McCrory Stores 
Corporation, McLellan Stores, G. C. Mur- 
phy Company, Neisner Bros., and J. J: New- 
berry Co. 


COLD STORAGE STORIES 
(Continued from page 11) 
out many years ago and which always I had 
yearned to shape into a full fledged story. I 
got a genuine thrill out of writing it for him. 

I got a distinct jar five days later when 
he sent it back to me. I had mailed with it 
a note telling how the idea had gripped me 
a decade earlier and how I thought it was 
one of my best pieces of work. In his note 
of rejection Long said: 

“I want your best work of today; not of 
ten years ago. If you hadn’t mulled over it 
for a decade, you would see how unworthy 
it is of your present gait. If this story had 
been good then, it would be good now. But 
it wasn’t good then.” 

Burn or bury the story-before-last. It is 
your work of today and of tomorrow that 
counts. Yesterday is out. 
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| 
‘Radio~the New 


Money Field 
For Writers 


No field offers greater opportunities for success and 
financial returns than radio RIGHT NOW! 
Dramas, comedies and comic strips of the air are in 
great demand by radio stations all over the country. 
Television will increase this demand! 


po What Writer’s Publications Say:== 


J. McElliott in “Writer’s Digest’? says: ‘Assuming that 
you can write a suitable radio script, is radio a good 
market for you? The answer may be found in the fact 
that at least a dozen radio features on the air today were 
created, and are being written by free lances.” 

The radio editor of the “Boston American” says: “Young 
writers have found a haven in radio.” 

Hal G. Vermes says in “Writers Monthly”: “Lend An 
Ear to Radio!” 




















Radio Writers Incorporated is an organization com- 
posed and directed by successful radio writers who 
have combined to syndicate their writings to the more 
than 600 radio stations in this country and abroad. It 
offers a complete editorial, legal and merchandising 
service to member writers. 

If you have a radio idea, have written or are planning 
to write a radio program, get in touch with us at once. 
Ask for our brochure, “Selling the Radio Market.” It 
is free for the asking and of priceless value to the 
writer who is interested in this newest of the writing 


fields—RADIO. 


~ 











11 West 42 St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Little Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Master Speaks! 
in Re-Plot 
Robot-Genie! 


Here’s what he says: ‘‘For 
professionals or writers try- 
ing to learn how to write and 
what to write, I have never 
seen so vast a number of sug- 
gestions—from formula prac- 
_ tice to inspirational seedling. 
Raymond S. ‘Speatnor Mr. Hill assumes that it is all 
and contributor to nonsense for an author to 
poores storday eenine, moon around waiting for an 
Post down. Redbook idea to write about. Literally, 
a begged eee he supplies the mechanism for 
Find him listed in the obtaining several trillions of 
Golden Book — which variations on the story idea. 
is a rare distinction A . 
indeed! Here is to be found the frame- 

work of every possible love 
story, probably, of the current period.”’ 

Scores of successful authors are using the 
Plot-Genie in their work constantly, and say 
that they would not be without it. Beginners 
declare that it is the most helpful aid they 


ever saw. 


TWO GENIE STORIES IN ONE ISSUE! 


Two Genie-Plotted stories written by famous “action 
story” authors are featured on the front page of the 
July issue of ‘Frontier Stories.”” It is endorsed by the 
very magazine editors and movie studios to whom you 
expect to sell your stories. 


“GENIE JUNIOR” 25 CENTS 


Just to get acquainted we have had the inventor of 
The Plot-Genie produce ‘‘Genie-Junior,” which we 
offer you. Like its namesake, it contains The Perfect 
Story Plot Formula and a complete story synopsis de- 
veloped from nine turns of the Genie Disc. This alone 
may show you what’s wrong with your rejected stories. 
Just enclose 25 cents and say, “Send me Genie-Junior’’ 
and full information free—if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


709 Union Insurance Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











EXPERT Criticism and Sales 


ANY of my clients are professionals. I have been 

a successful writer, editor and critic since 1909. 
Endorsed by Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Jim Tully, Carl 
Clausen, Wm. Dudley Pelley, Wm. Wallace Cook, 
Hapsburg Liebe, W. C. Tuttle, Lemuel De Bra, 
Frederick J. Jackson, Bryan Irvine, Anna B. Reeves, 
C. Clyde Cook, A. H. Bucklin and many other 
famous writers. 

My New York sales representative is an agent 
established more than 15 years, endorsed by such editors 
as George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken and others. 

Interesting new booklet, “Facts About Criticism,” 
sent FREE to all sincere inquiries. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 
YUCAIPA, CALIFORNIA 
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Book Reviews 


I HAVE just finished reading two intense- 

ly interesting autobiographies which, if 
they have nothing else in common, at least 
reflect that their authors have come from 
far. 


Jim Tully whose articles have occasion- 
ally graced the pages of this magazine, 
writes in “Blood On The Moon” the ad- 
venturous tale of himself. One incident re- 
mains with me.. Tully is riding the 
rods of a passenger train from California 
to Chicago in below zero weather without 
a dime in his pocket, without a piece of 
property to his name besides the rags on 
his back and with hardly enough strength 
to cling to the rods underneath the train. 
He is uneducated, and can barely read or 
write. And where is he going? To see 
Chlorine, a fancy lady, about whose beauty 
he has heard. 


Yet today this hoodlum, this crazy Irish 
road kid, isa Great Name in American liter- 
ature proclaimed by all our critics and 
honored abroad. The last page of Tully’s 
book tells of his resolve to be a writer. And 
the last sentence in the book (echoing a 
sentiment expressed by Albert Payson Ter- 
hune in an article in this magazine) states 
simply “Ten years later my first book was 
published.” 


I hate to be moralizing and I detest peo- 
ple who nudge you to be sure you under- 
stand a joke. But in the name of every 
discouraged, down in the mouth, half sob- 
bing, self- pitying, under-educated, unknown 
writer, Jim Tully’s story offers a warm 
glow of encouragement that will set you 
tingling if you have the faintest shadow of 
literary ambition. Tully’s book as usual is 
not for nice old ladies. It is the kind of 
a book that is good enough to receive a 
side stepping slightly frightened book re- 
view from the New York Times which 
might even have ignored the book if Coward 
McCann had not published it. The book 
is as racy and gutter sophisticated as any 
autobiography of a road kid naturally would 
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be. As H. L. Mencken said one time, “If 
Tully were a Russian and his works were 
translated our professors would hug him.” 

Just as “Leave It To Psmith” is a won- 
der book to give a convalescent, so “Blood 
On The Moon” is the perfect book for the 
unknown writer to read. The only critic- 
ism of the book we have, is really a critic- 
ism of the man. Jim Tully spent so many 
years as a more or less illiterate bum that 
he still modestly expects teacher to give him 
a gold star every time he visits an art mu- 
seum or studiously plows through an erudite 
text. This characteristic crops up once in 
a while in the book. But the reader readily 
forgives it. Buy the book. You'll treasure 
it. It’s the kind of a book a writer can use 
as a torch. 

Equally interesting, although entirely dif- 
ferent in type is Theodore Dreiser’s book, 
“Dawn,” the simply told story of his life. 
Dreiser is ashamed of nothing. He tells a 
grand story, and as far as we are concerned, 
his only fault is his usual fault of too many 
words. Probably one of the five greatest 
living novelists in the world, Dreiser like 
Tully, came from extreme poverty and bi- 
gotry. Rescued from the poor house sev- 
eral times by luck, tossed about from 
wretched environment to worse by an domi- 
neering fate, Dreiser’s ability seemingly 
cannot be smothered and the man conquers. 
I am reminded of Upton Sinclair’s impres- 
sion of Dreiser in which he says: “Dreiser 
is like an old bull elephant, shoving his way 
through the jungle; nothing diverts him, he 
goes on pushing, pushing . grim stub- 
borness . . . made Theodore Dreiser one 
of the world’s greatest novelists.” 

Both “Blood On The Moon” and “Dawn” 
offer immortal life to the credo that “talent 
will out,” Gray’s “Elegy” to the contrary. 

In the reports of most book reviews I 
have seen, Dreiser’s book will outlive and 
outshine Tully’s “Blood On The Moon.” 
Certainly Dreiser’s philosophy is more pro- 
found, more carefully studied and better ex- 
pressed than that of Jim Tully. Realizing 
that, however, my dollar will go for the 
gloriously told tales of Jim Tully. 

Orlin Tremaine, formerly editor of True Story, Miss 
1930, and Smart Set, will edit Everybody’s, until recently 
the name without a magazine. Publisher Alfred A. Cohen 


bought the name from Butterick. Everybody's will use 
anonymous confessions that are “quite different.” 
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Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dormant 
ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, characters that live, to under- 
stand motives, etc. It’s a splendid test of your story 
instinct. Send for this free analysis. Try it, and 
receive expert critic’ s opinion, also booklet, ‘‘Short 
Story Writing.’’ 
LAIRD EXTENSION Mili hg 

681 Foley Blidg., inneapolis, Minn. 





Es 
Dr. BURTON 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 





A. NEW FIELD FOR. WRITERS 


I have just SOLD an ORIGINAL 
for $1250.00. 


The THIRD ORIGINAL SOLD recently. This 
PROVES that I actualiy do SELL for my clients. 

If you want to get in on this profitable market, 
secure the help an accredited agent can give you. 

For 12 years I have been successfully helping writers. 

The opportunity for writers with clever ideas has 
never been greater. 


Write for FREE information NOW. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Desk D431 


423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





INSPIRATION 


A Journal for Aspiring Poets 


Cash Prizes. Sample copy 10c Send stamps with 
manuscripts to 


INSPIRATION 
6229 Hancock St., St. Louis, Mo. 





LET US HELP YOU 


Dispose of that brain child of yours. Manuscripts 
criticized, revised and marketed by former editor. No 
reading fee. Typing, 50c per thousand words, with car- 
bon copy; special rates on long matter. Manuscripts 
returned promptly if not promising. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
758 Salem Ave. Dayton, Ohio 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 
50c r 1000 words; poems, lc per line. FIVE 
LIKELY MARKETS. suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


For Sa gat senate. Stories, novels, articles, 


poetry, etc. —_ length or theme. Also wish to hear 
from writers who desire connections with newspapers 
and magazines. Intelligent, personalized service. 


Submit material or write for details to 


EMIL ZUBRYN 
1117D Longacre Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


IDEAS FOR STORIES FOR SALE 


It is our business to provide ideas for people whose busi- 
ness it is to write. 


We have never yet provided an idea that did not have 
genuine salable qualities. 


Short Stories, $10. Novelettes, $15. Novels, $25. 


THE WRITER’S SERVICE 
P. O. Box 21, Uxbridge, Mass. 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Roget’s Thesaurus............... Kareem $2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Standard Dictionary.............. ineswaces Mae 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization............ ae 
Frank Vizetell 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases.......... - 1.768 
Grenville Kleiser 

i A ee eee 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce 

PLAYWRITING 

Writing for Vaudeville.............ceeee8- 3.40 
Brett Page 

PE GE VOID cdc cecdceveos eovewes 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures.............. coe SO 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write a Short Story..............:. 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories..............+:5 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short Story............. Saew eres 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story......cccccccees nin eae 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story......... ewe-cawon eee 
. Berg Esenwein 

Short Story Writing. ...c.ccccccccccccccccce 2.25 


Mary B. Orvis 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Short Stories of H. G. Wells..........++. «+. 4.00 

Laments for the Living..........-eseeeee0% 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

rrr rr TT err errr Tree 1.00 

Agnes Reeve 


FICTION WRITING 


How to Write a Gangster-Racketeer Story.... 1.00 
Joseph Lichtblau 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit.........+-.++-+++ 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing..... eerie 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction............. oes, a 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............. 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Thie FPietiom Busimess..cccccccccccccccces - 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 


James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 


Gallishaw 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts............. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

The Writer’s Market...........00.05. voces Oe 
A. M. Mathieu 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 


After @ conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 

book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 

ing books to its readers. All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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POETRY , 4 
SOR TE Ny 5.6 6-6 Sie. i056 56a dees $2.00 : s 
Esenwein and Roberts : 
Rhymes and Meters...... peaiese ews Pere es <: ae t 
Horatio Winslow 3 F 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictienary......... eee Tee i 1 
J. Walker ; 
Great Poems Interpreted............ na aren 2.00 ; q 
Barbe y e 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 4 
Art of Inventing Characters............... 2.50 } | 
Georges Polti : Pp 
Outlining Effective Writing............... . a is 
E. Dolch 4 
Phets wml Porcenalltins. .66cccccccvesccces 1.75 de 
Universal Plot Catalogue...............+. - 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 01 
Elements of Plot Construction....... maraarete - 50 : 
Richard K. Abbott ( fe 
Narrative Technique........... Se wie slot ais 2.65 ; 
Thomas H. Uzzell j H 
MISCELLANEOUS i he 
Psychology for the Writer..............+-- 2.50 i lo 
Prof. H. K. Nixon i sy 
Training for Authorship.............-+ee++ 6.00 } 
Kleiser se 
Cartooning and Drawing..........+..+++- -- 5.00 ; 
Manuel Rosenberg an 
eS SPP Terrier ree -- 1.00 
Ford Madox Ford scl 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly de 
How to Study Literature.................. 85 
Heydrick an 
One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick = 
Fhe Wetter S Bees cc cccscd veceveseveseves 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve — 
Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 i 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing Nowels to Sell.........ccccccceee - 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing..................- 2.00 
Fred Ziv 
PR: BON Bs occ icccwersesceccones 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing................-. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.......... 2.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Juvenile Story Writing... ..ccccccccccccce 2.10 
Robinson 
Writing for the Magazines................ - 2.00 a 
J. Berg Esenwein i 
I es cnlguasipek dic oe eauweern - 2.50 a 
S. Rolund Hall 
Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 
Landing the Editor’s Checks............. coe SSD 
Laurence D’Orsay 
WOU BID 8 6.6.6 cc cecsccsccdccess -. 3.50 
James DB. Woolf 
Writing for Real Money...............+.+.. 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 
‘7 
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HOW TO SYNDICATE MSS. 
(Continued from page 17) 
who says he will take your service at $3.50 
a week has a feeling that he is paying for 
something which costs you nothing more 
than the time to run off an extra copy. That 
is another reason why answering readers’ 
queries helps to bring a better rate. The 
editor knows that letter writing is a bore. 
The large syndicates usually ask news- 
papers to sign a contract, and if the feature 
is in demand, of course, the newspapers are 
desirous of protecting themselves. I know 
one editor who contracted for a woman’s 
feature at $50 a week, signing for two years. 
He didn’t want a competitor to have it, since 
he had given the feature a great deal of 
local promotion. For the newcomer in the 
syndicate field, however, it is better not to 
seek a contract. Just ask the editor to sign 
an order blank stating that he desires to sub- 
schibe at so much per week with the un- 
derstanding that he is privileged to cancel 
any time with written notice. 


How To SynpDICATE Mss. 
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With such an arrangement it isn’t neces- 
sary to make a personal visit when the con- 
tract period is ended—and to risk having 
him cancel at that time. Newspapers operate 
at high speed, which is both an advantage 
and a disadvantage. It is difficult to hold 
the editor long enough to convince him that 
he should buy; but he is also often too busy 
to send a note of cancellation. 

When he has subscribed for the service 
advise him when the feature will be ready 
for release. He may prefer to start later or 
sooner than your first release, and it is wise 
to adjust your plans accordingly. Inquire 
as to whom the copy should be addressed 
each week, since the buyer usually does not 
concern himself with the details of the 
paper’s various departments. Bill the news- 
paper once a month for the previous month’s 
service. 

You will need, therefore, in addition to 
your mimeograph machine, a supply of sta- 
tionery, large envelopes with the word 
“copy” in large type in the lower left-hand 
corner, bill heads and the subscription 











for your help it never would have sold.” 
sold after being done over according to your directions.” 


great help to me.” 


More True Stories With Happy Endings! 


“T am sure you will want to know that my fifth story, worked over under your direction, has sold. 
Your service has enabled me to make exactly $375 on these five stories.’ 


“That negro story, BLACK ABE, has been returning to me from editorial offices for two years. But 
“Just a word to let you know that I now see that you were right about GREEN DECEMBER. It 


“Every criticism from you has been full of useful, 


“T am both earning and learning because of your service.” 
“I am profiting greatly by the concrete illustrations you use in your discussions.” 
Every day I receive just such true stories with their happy endings. 


practical, and thorough facts that have been of 





















I am especially interested in finding writers whom I can coach in writing and placing short stories, 
articles, features for syndicates, books of essays, memoirs, and above all novels. My help on stories and 
essays such as appear in The Atlantic, Forum, Yale Review, Harper’s, American Mercury, together with a 
wide variety of lesser magazines of high standard as The Midland, Prairie Schooner, Frontier, The 
New Yorker, and many others is the kind that brings success because it goes down to the facts in the case. 

Special attention given to coaching in book-lengths. One successful book means literary independence; 
moreover, there are diverse opportunities in offering book length manuscripts. Publishers of books use 
material that magazine editors will not so much as read, furthermore, in book lengths you may establish 
your own slant. 

My own work has appeared in Atlantic, Century, Yale Review, 
Review, etc. The Century Co. publishes my novels. 

There is a way to know what to write, how to write it, where to sell it, and to find out the value of 
your material now on hand. Friends, teachers, family mean well by praising your work. But it is not praise 
that you need. What is essential is the assurance of literary authority. Write me about your efforts and send 
me some of your material. This puts you under no obligation to me. The cost of my service is modest. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


PARIS, MISSOURI—until September 15th 
1200 Springhill Avenue, Mobile, Alabama, after September 15th 


Bookman, Plain Talk, North American 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WE HAVE SOLD 
Thousands of Dollars Worth of 
Fiction; Have helped others; Can 
help you. We sell nothing but B 

‘a “Selling Service,”—-Ne Criticism; B 
™ No Instruction Courses. Reasone Jae 
mable Fees. : 








NEW WRITERS 


~ Receive the same competent help that | 
, brings to us, time after time, the work 


of such well-known authors as Har! Vin- 
i ent—Kate Thomas Russell—Ralph Con- 
“am don—Florida Howe Bruess—R. F. Starz] 
mi —Grace Hall Titus—Chas. Roy _Cox— 
‘Janet Morrison—Francis Flagg—Therese 
Dupree—Leonard K. Smith—R. Craig 

Christensen—and others. 

YOU CAN 

Spend very little with us on any manu- 
script unless we actually sell it for you. 
New low rates. Old clients, as well as 
new writers who wish to sell, write for 


free folder. 
ADDRESS 
THE B-B SERVICE CoO, 
995-D East Rich - Columbus, O, 


WRITER’S 





BEVERLY HILLS TYPIST 


Accurate, reliable, experienced in literary work, will 
type your manuscript promptly. 50c per thousand 
words, including carbon copy. 10% discount on 20,000 
words or more. 


B. G. Urfer 


705 N. Alpine Dr. Beverly Hills, Calif. 








A DEPENDABLE TYPIST 


will copy and dress up your manuscripts that will please 
the most exacting editors. Handling of your work carefully, 
promptly and neatly, is assured. 3 years experience. 50c¢ 
a thousand words. Verse, 2c a line. One carbon copy 
and minor corrections free if desired. 


REBERTA G. HITCHCOCK 
17 Cross Street, Jamestown, New York 








PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 


Box 735, Center Point, Texas 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING SERVICE 


Your story typed perfectly for 50c per thousand words, 
Includes free carbon and complete revision of spelling, 
grammar, punctuation. Recommended by a successful 
Author and Critic. 
FREDERICK ARTHUR PANKNIN 
Author and Typist 
1539 Alamitas Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
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DIGEST 


blanks. Printed promotion matter is not 
essential at the start. In fact, any of it that 
is not unique in some way is apt to be lost 
in the newspaper whirl. Personal letters 
bring best results. 


Addressing an editor you have never met 
might run as follows: 


“My DEAR Mr. BLANK 

In your plans for developing the Daily 
Press we should like to suggest a way to 
make your aviation page of still greater in- 
terest in this greatest of all steps in trans- 
portation. 

We are offering a short, inexpensive weekly 
recounting the actual experiences of promi- 
nent aviators while learning to fly. The 
reader’s interest is obvious. 

The articles are written out of the writer's 
personal acquaintance with many leading 
flyers, as well as those who hope some day 
to be able to master the air. A sample re- 
lease is enclosed for your inspection. We 
shall be glad to forward additional samples 
if you agree that the idea has merit. 

The rate for service is only $2.50 per week. 
We have just placed the feature in the Balti- 
more Appeal and believe that you will want to 
be among the progressive newspapers to offer 
this new interest in the aviation page. 

A stamped, self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed for your convenience in replying. 

Yours very truly,” 


The shorter the letter the better. Here is 
one full of enthusiasm which brought a sale: 


“My DEAR Mr. BLANK: 

Your territory is open for the new, unique 
series of aviation personality stories, samples 
of which are enclosed. Rate, $2.50 weekly; 
no contract required. Wire your acceptance 
collect, or use enclosed envelope to advise 
us of your desire to join the progressive 
papers starting this service. 


Yours very truly,” 


Throughout the country there still are 
some newspaper men who abhor the type- 
writer. Many do not have the services of 
a stenographer. Some still write corre- 
spondence longhand. A newspaper man who 
went into the syndicate business kept this in 
mind when he dashed off the following 
crisp mesage with his pen: 

“DEAR BLANK 

Here’s the feature you have been looking 
for to pep up the aviation page. Just jot 
down your ‘yes’ at the bottom of this hasty 


note and you'll never regret spending the 
$2.50 a week for this new service. 


Yours,” 
An effective letter capitalized vanity as 
follows: 
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“DeaR Mr. BLANK: 


Your reputation for picking feature win- 
ners is our reason for sending you advance 
samples of the new feature, ‘Employment for 
Everybody,’ which other leading editors tell 
us is the biggest thing that has come out of 
the depression. Won't you be good enough 
to read these samples and give us your frank 
opinion. The addition of your paper to our 
growing list would place it safely among the 
important services of the day. 

We can easily agree on rates and territory. 
The important point is your opinion on this 


new project. Cordially,” 

If an editor replies you may be sure he 
is the type who likes to correspond. Go after 
him with a new argument and keep him 
advised of your progress. Your best pros- 
pect may be the editor who sends back a 
caustic letter. If your service is timely it 
is an excellent idea to refer to some im- 
portant changes in conditions and give your 
letter a news slant as a consequence. When 
Henry Ford came out with the Model A 
I added a dozen newspapers to my string 
by stating that there would be millions of 
motorists wanting to know how to drive a 
selective speed transmission. 

The title of your feature or your column 
may be more important than the actual copy. 
Your material will improve with practice, 
but the title must stand. Famous titles that 
would appeal to editors even without benefit 
of the writers who have made them by-words 
include, “New York Day by Day,” “It 
Seems to Me,’ “What's In Fashion?” 
“Your Baby and Mine,” “Pirates Ahoy!” 
and “Graham McNamee Speaking.” If the 
writer’s personality is strong enough he can, 
of course, dominate and pay little or no 
attention to titles. This is well illustrated 
in the case of the newspaper work of such 
people as Will Rogers, Irving Fisher, Fred- 
eric J. Haskin, Dorothy Dix, Milton C. 
Work, to name but a few. 

Since your name probably isn’t known to 
editors the title will loom larger in import- 
ance. If it is clever and timely it will be 
more than half your battle. W. Orton 
Tawson conceived the ingenious “An Attic 
Salt-Shaker” and made a unique business 
out of selling it. The clever little daily 
illustrated line “Aunt Het” probably would 
have caught on even if it had not been 
handled by so skilled an observer as Robert 
Quillen. 


How To SynpIcaTE Mss. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





TRAINING WRITERS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
FOR TWELVE YEARS 


OR 12 YEARS Palmer Institute of Authorship 

has been showing writers how to write for a 
profit. Many of the most famous and highly paid 
writers in the United States have endorsed Palmer 
Institute. 

Julie M. Lippmann, well-known contributor to 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly and other important 
magazines, writes: Your method 
appears to me not only inspiring, 
but of the greatest possible bene- 
ft... I heartily recommend your 
* courses; to the student eagerly 

Boi starting out... and to the author 
already arrived but in need, at times, of a new 
impetus best obtained through contact with other 
alert and highly specialized intelligences. 


futie 0 Upper 


Let us help you find out whether you can write suc- 
cessfully. If we accept your stories for sale you may be 
sure the odds are very favorable that you will success- 
fully place your manuscripts. Among our graduate 
students are David K. Drummond, H. Stewart Sarr, 
Lieut. Commander Roman J. Miller, and Arthur J. 
Burks, who are making from $100 to $1000 a month 
with their Palmer trained talents. Such well-known 
writers as Jesse Lynch Williams, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton and Frederick Stuart 
Greene have expressed their confidence in the Palmer 
Institute to train writers successfully. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“WRITERS’ MARKETS AND METHODS” 


““Writers’ Markets and Methods” is one of the oldest 
and most authoritative writer's services today. Edited by 
William David Ball, it contains fact articles by success- 
ful writers, criticisms and the latest, most up-to-date 
market information. It is as important to writers as the 
monthly stock market reports are to investors. 

We have made arrangements with Mr. Ball to furnish 
every one who sends in the coupon with a free copy of 
this magazine. 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW! 


SSCCRRCRECESETRT RET ESTA SHES CRESTS ETEE SARE SER ESTE REESE eeeeeeeeeS 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Dept.15-X PALMER BLDG., HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
Send me my FREE copy of ‘“Writers’ M & M’’, and with no 
obligation on my part, complete information about Fiction 
Writing { } Photoplay Writing [ ] English Expression [ } 
Developing Ability by Psychology { ] 


Name 


Address 











Weseccsencnescesescenesenae 


AGE: over 17 [ } under 17[ } 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








GET THE FACTS 


Our Research Service for Writers, pe on eee, is or- 
—- and equipped to do the “‘digging’’ . roe may not 

able to do for yourself. Unexcelled face Dcilities and 
access to extensive newspaper files, together with years of 
experience in their use, enable us to furnish information on 
any conceivable subject. Write for details of our efficient 
and economical service. 


RESEARCH SERVICE 
5716 Leonard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








“SERVICE WITH A SMILE” 
Manuscripts typed accurately, neatly, promptly. 
One carbon copy. 40c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Markets suggested, if desired. 


JAMES E. GRISWOLD 
800 Jefferson Street, Oregon, Illinois 








A TRIPLE SERVICE 


TYPING: First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. 
Minor corrections in grammar and spelling made free. 
Perfect work. 

RESEARCH: Competent research on technical points if 
desired. 

CLIPPINGS: We mail twice a month clippings with ideas 
for plots. Very reasonable charges. 


VERA GREGORY, Jackson, Tenn. 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
80c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words and 2c 
a line for poetry. Carbon copy included. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








Manuscripts Typed 


Accurately and efficiently with all technical requirements 
=. _ — editor. 40c per thousand words. Free 

‘bon minor corrections. Also REVISION and 
SALES" SERVICE if desired. Rates very reasonable. 


R. C. HORNER, Art Typist 


P. O. Box 93, Havana, Kansas 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. — Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Rd., Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Once you have twenty or so papers on 
your string you will find your work bring- 
ing in a worth-while additional income. 
More than this you will find that you then 
can bargain with the established syndicates 
to take over your work and give it a real 
selling campaign. Most of larger services 
take over going features in this way. Re- 
cently the United Feature-Metropolitan 
consolidation took over the religious articles 
of Dr. William Y. Ellis. Many of the most 
successful services, however, have been built 
exclusively on the work of one man. The 
specialist is always in demand. 


Your copy should be sent out mimeo- 
graphed—doing this from the first, even if 
you have but one or two papers. Double 
space at least the first page, using letter size 
sheets preferably. Mark the name and ad- 
dress of the service in the right upper cor- 
ner; and put the title, number of release, and 
date of release in the upper left. Occasion- 
ally it is a good idea to submit to prospects 
actual clippings of your work from other 
papers. You may even arrange with a local 
paper to give you proofs in return for fur- 
nishing them the service gratis. Some 
papers may ask for a free trial. This may 
furnish an opportunity to make a sale. 


So little capital is required to start a serv- 
ice the law of compensation rules that the 
writer must put an unusual amount of 
effort into the enterprise. If he is easily 
discouraged he is better off not starting. The 
writer who is looking ahead in his career 
will figure that even if he puts two years 
of hard work into his service, and it goes 
flat, he will at least widen his circle of read- 
ers. Appearance in newspapers is excellent 
advertising of your by-line. You may get 
on pages that are closed to the billion-dollar 
corporation. 


I know of no business, and certainly no 
business phase of writing, where such big 
rewards follow such small beginnings. To- 
day you are syndicating to three papers; to- 
morrow five. It is “nothing.” Ten or fifteen 
years later people are saying you are lucky 
as they drive past your estate. 

Here’s to the success of your syndicate! 
May you grasp the idea that your first ten 
papers are the hardest. 
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FOUR THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZE CONTEST 


For America’s Leading Juvenile Writers 
Stories from 2,000 to 2,800 Words in Length 
For Boys and Girls in Their ‘“Geens”’ 


PURPOSE OF THIS CONTEST 


The purrose of this con‘*est is to interest Ameri-a’s leading writers in providing stories of much 
greater interest, literary quality, and character-bui'ding value than is usual in Sunday-school story 
papers for Intern ediates and Seniors (138 to 17 yeur old readers). Many leading writers now 
tribute regularly to the Boys’ World and Girls’ Com»anion, and these papers ar worthy of your 
efiorts. A higher rate is paid for manuscripts than is usual with pub’ications of this «lass The prizes 
offered below and the rate for other stories accepted in the contest make this an exceptional oppor 
tunity at this time. But do rot write unless you have some:hing of superior merit to offer Amateur 
writers are not encouraged to compete 


BOYS’ WCRLD CONTEST GIRLS’ COMPANION CONTEST 
First Prize sabe $400.00 First Prize .......... 8400.00 
Second Prize ... 350.00 Second Prize .......... 350.00 
Third Prize .... sac cicunehs 300.00 Third Prize .......... 300.00 
Fourth Prize ......... — 250.00 Fourth Prize ... at 250.00 
Pit Prize ......:.... 200.00 Fifth Prize .... 200.00 
Sixth Prize ........ secacsaceassesees OOO Sixth Prize ...... 150.00 
Seventh Prize eiveccacenceccecacee LOOOO Seventh Prize ............... 150.00 
Eighth Prize duction 100.00 Eighth Prize .... levees 100.00 
Ninth Prize 100.00 Ninth Prize Les 


Other stories found available to be purchased at our regular rates. 


1. Contest closes Monday, September 21, 1931. others Do not imply that suecess is a matter 
Stories received a:ter tnuat date wi.l not be en- olf luck Do not make the reward for virtue a 
tered in tue contest, but will be considered in the matter of mere coincidence 

sular way. 12. Where approvriate, bring out the hero 

”. Stories should be from °2,000 to 2,800 words al and trust in God or loyalty to the church 
in length an wnday-school 

3. You may enter as many stories as you like : Because of the over-emnphas's upon se¢ 
in either or both Boys’ World and Girls’ Co:ip inion discovery modern youth has lost its perspective 
contesis, Send stories as eariy as possible in of right and wrong Create a sentiment for right 
rder to insure careful reading. princip'es and noble achievement 

t. Leading chavacters should be boys from 16 14. We recommend the story involving a problem 
o 18 years of age for the Boys’ World, and girls typ cal of boy or girl tife which will cavse th 
om 16 to 18 years of age for the Girls’ Com- reader to do some real thinking The hero should 
panion, be confronted by a= situation involving two o 

5 Avoid trite themes constantly overdone in more solutions each of wiich is logical (instead 
the usual Sunday-school paper of absolutely right or wrong) 

6. Stories should be something more than inci 15. The story in which the message grows out 
lents or adventure tales They should have good of the adjustment between the hero and anothet 

quick action, suspense, and heart appeal boy * girl is usually preferable to the one in 
Stories for girls must be virie and worth whi the adjustment is between the hero and 
filled with tense action, suspense and heart an adult However, the adjustment to parents 
instead of the usual wishy-washy type teachers, or other adults is a vital problem wier 
ided for girl readers. wisely handled 
Only stories of a high literary and moral 16. The following types of stories are suggested 
tandard will be considered Virility, but not Bible Times, Mission Lands, Sunday School 

1eap melodrama, is wanted. Crime or criminals Life Sunday School and Church Roy Seovts and 
1ould not be featured in a prominent way Camp Fire Girls, Mystery, High School Activities 

9. Do not write sermon stories which simply tics, Law Enforcement, Patriotic, Good Citi 

ry out a teaching in action. An absorbing plot, cenuship Exploration and Adventure Aviation 

th complication and surprising conclusion—but t cal, Pioneer Days, Western Setting, Business 


hich makes a point—is des'red and Industry 

10. Appeal to the boy or girl standard of justice Specimen copies of Boys’ World and Girls’ 
ther than to the adult standard. Avoid acts of Companion sent free upon request 

necessary or illogical sacrifice 18. Stamped self-addressed envelope must be 
11. Show that true success is not the gaining enclosed if you wish manuscript returned 

the plaudits of the crowd, but the development 19. Address stories to POYS’ WORLD Contest or 
eharacter and the contribution to the welfare of to GIRLS’ COMPANION Contest, Dept. M 




































FREE—if you use 
the coupon below 


What it does... 


1. Holds manuscripts for easy copying. 

2. Indicates when bottom of page has been 
reached. 

3. Measures number of lines per page. 





4. Measures number of words per line. 
5. Computes pages required to print a manuscript 
-in book form. 


6. Tells how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 







7. Tells where to sell manuscripts. 


Regular Price $1.00 
FREE to CORONA users and 
prospective Corona users 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S OUTFIT...to 
those interested in writing as a career, 
Corona offers, entirely free of charge, 
two useful aids. These are the new 
Corona Copygraph and the handy, in- 
formative Corona “Writer’s Guide.” 


many symbols useful in authorship. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters INc 
Dept. 161, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Deliver Corona for 
tria 
typewriter 






......Send free Copygraph 
.. Send free booklet 
Quote allowance 


Serial No... 


on my 





A new help to writers... 
ORONA.  Copygraph 
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The Corona Professional, with tabulator for 
rapid, accurate indenting of paragraphs, can be 
had with the special Writer’s Keyboard containing 


This Corona, with the new combination carrying 
case and overnight bag, “Writer’s Guide” and 
Copygraph form a complete writer’s outfit. 
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This is the new Corona combinati 
case—a handy week-end bag wh 
Corona remains at home—an 
tractive carrying case when Corona 
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goes along on trips. 


